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THE COMING STRUGGLE. 
(For the Albion.) 


On the sea and on the shore, 
As we met the foe of yore, 
We will meet them ; 
Face to face and hand to hand, 
We will make them understand 
How Englishmen can fight them, 
And beat them ! 


As hurricanes that pour 
With a wild and ceaseless roar, 
Our warriors shall meet them ; 
On the sea and on the shore, 
As they met the foe of yore, 
They shall meet them again 
And beat them! 


Though blood like water pour 
And the tides of grief run o’er 
What triumphs shall greet them, 
Who come back when all is o’er 
As the brave came back of yore— 
Come}back to say—God’s praise! 
We'have beat them! 


Those banners that they bore 
In the brave days of yore, 
How the 
Saying, bless the brave and true, 
Though our loss is sad to view, 
They fought as, men should do, 
And beat them! 


Though we seught not strife and war, 
We would notshun the Czar, 
Nor stooped we to entreat him ; 
But we said unto the Turk, 
Though this is ticklish work, 
We'll fight this haughty despot 
And beat him! 


And we’ll keep our word ; before 
This conflict shall be o’er 
And in peace our ships we moor, 
We will treat him, 
As we did in days of yore 
French, Dutch, and wily Moor. ; 
And he shan’t forget the hour 
When we beat him! 
Montreal, March 28. 


THE FAIRIES. 

BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t goa Aol 

For fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping altogether ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 

And grey cock’s feather! 


Down along the rocky shore ; 
Some make their home ; 
They live on crispy pancakes 
‘Of yellow tide-foam : 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain-lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 
All night awake. 


High on the hill top, 
The old King sits ; 
He is now so old and grey, 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys 
From Sliveleague to Bosses ; 
Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights, 
To sup with the Queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 


They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long ; 

When she came down again, 
Her friends were all gone. 

They took ber lightly back, 
Between the night and morrow ; 
They thought that she was sleeping, 
But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since, 

Deep within the lakes ; 


On a bed of moe leaves, 
Watching till she wakes. 


By the craggy hill-side, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn-trees 

For pleasure here and there. 
Is any man so daring 

To dig up one in spite? 
He shall find the thorns are set 


In his bed at night. 


Up the airy mountain, 
ware te ~A ; 
For fear of little men ; : 


ople will throng forth to meet them! 


Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping altogether ; 

Green jacket, red cap, 
And grey cock’s feather. 





MY FOLLY. 


I was an only child, and lost my parents in early youth. My principal 
guardian was a neighbouring squire—a friend of the family—a “ good sort 
of man,’’ who never did any harm, and who was much too indolent to do 
any good. He thought that he would be perfectly fulfilling his duty if he 
turned me off his hands when I arrived at the age of twenty-one, sound in 
wind and limb, and with the same amount of rental to receive as I had on 
the day when my father died. During my pupilage, I shaped my own 
course pretty nearly as I liked. From the public school I went to Cam- 
bridge, and was entered as a fellow commoner ; but having no need of a 
profession to support me, I only remained there two or three terms, and 
did not wait long enough to take any degree. It struck me that the mo- 
dern languages and modern politics would be more serviceable in after 
life than a superabundant knowledge of Latin, Greek, and the differential 
calculus. The conversations which I often had in our Combination-room 
with those fellows of our college who had travelled on the continent, con- 
firmed me in the idea. I threw aside my tasseled cap,and my gold-laced 
gown, communicated the project to my guardian, who consented to it be- 
cause it gave him no trouble, arranged the mode of receiving my alléw- 
ance, and soon was steaming across the Channel to France. 

After an excursive trip of discovery, I determined to settle for a year 
or two in one of the nerthern departments, in a town which poses a 

ood public library, and the means of easy communication with England. 


}and I we vexed to eee 80 delicate and ning 0 y 
‘ , prepossessing a ape — = p~ in 





such grimy and unsightly labour. I spoke to him. He anew with 
propriety, and with a less broad patois than is prevalent in the district. 
Amongst other questions, I asked him which were the beet boles for pike 
and eels, and in what bed of reeds I should be most likely to shoot a bit- 
tern or two. He readily answered that if 1 would eome on Monday after- 
noon, or féte day, he would not be so busy as at present, and he would 
ask his uncle to let him show me the favourite haunt of the birds, and 
would also take me to the where still remained uncaught the mon- 
ster eel which had towed a boat after it the last time it was hooked, till 
it broke away and dived into the depths of unfathomable mud. I was soon 
taken with the grace and spirit of my informant. Both Boisson himself 
and the two elder lads, as they trotted backwards and forwards with their 
moulds of turf, grinned in such a strange and meaning way whilst I was 
chatting with their junior companion, that I looked hard to discover the 
reason, and was surprised and displeased at being obliged to conclude be- 
yond doubt that the couple of turf-making lads, t their shape and move- 
ments, were neither more nor less than women, specially dressed for this 
kind of work. The labourers, in fact, were André Boisson’s d ters. 
The boy seemed to read my —— in my countenance, for he blushed 
deeply, cast his eyes on the ground, and was silent. 

All further awkwardness on my part was suddenly cut short by the 
voices of Lemaire and Son Boisson’s wife, shouting to me from the Poll 
to enter the house. My friend’s tone and gestures told y that it 
would be considered as an affront if I re to do #0. junior 
(who could not be less than fifty years of age, with a careworn, under-fed, 
aguish countenance) suspended his turf-shovelling, and said that be would 
go with me too, and hear what the doctor thought of his father. We 
crossed the trembling plank, and entered the house. 





e neighbourhood also furnished capital fishing and shooting, besides 
other out-door pleasures to which I had been accustomed at home. I en- 
gaged a French master, studied with respectable assiduity, and had the 
satisfaction of discovering, at the end of a month or two, that I was lead- 
ings rational, independent, and economical life. 

rom the very first week of my residing abroad, I ts retained one 
Cambridge habit ; which was, to make long walks succeed the morning’s 
heshanats ; nor were they always companionless. Amongst other French 
acquaintances, I had contracted an intimacy with a Dr. Lemaire, a young 
medical man, who had lately established himself in the town, and who 
was fast rising into good practice. He spoke no English, and could only 
comprehend a few words of that language ; which was all the more for- 
tunate for my improvement. He was well read, full: of unhackneyed in- 
formation ; several years’ service in Algeria had rendered him singularly 
free from prejudice. We got on exceedingly well together without ex- 
actly knowing why or wherefore. 

One bright Monday afternoon at the end of June, he called to say that 
he was going to visit a patient in the marshes close by ; would I like to 
accompany him? I gladly consented. We were soon outside the walls 
of the town. A discussion respecting the merits of Richard’s Mours 
Arabes beguiled our way along the footpath through the rising corn-fields 
and the blossoming beans; a debate on the beauties of Nodier’s novels led 
us down from the arable upland, by a grase-grown road, flanked on each 
side by broad ditches, wherein floated snowy lilies and shining patches of 
dark green foliage. For indescribable beauty, and multitude both of ani- 
mal, vegetable, and insect life, you must betake yourself in early summer 
to the wide-spread marsh. There bloom the loveliest and the most fragile 
flowers—there glance the most brightly-gilded flies—there dart the re- 
splendent reptile and the silvery fish. The song of birds amongst the 
reeds soon interrupted our literary gossip. Butterflies diverted our 
thoughts, and made us feel like a couple of children. The air was per- 
fumed by the scent of mint crushed beneath our tread. We crossed two 
or three wooden bridges ; then a single rough-hewed beam ; were obliged 
to walk carefully, in Indian file, over black boggy ground, which trem- 
bled beneath us, and only made passable by a slight stratum of sticks and 
straw thrown over its surface. 

“ We are going,” said we! see Pap “to a place which is called the 
English Folly. It once belonged to a compatriot of yours, who seems to 
have made use of it as a country box for fishing and wild-duck shooting. 
My patient, old Father Boisson, whom I guess to be t hope, somehow 
obtained possession of it, and it now will fall to the inheritance of his only 
child André, the son. Here we are. We have only to cross this narrow 
plank, which serves as a drawbridge entrance. You willcome too? The 
people will like to see you.” 

“No,” Lreplied ; “I will amuse myself till you have finished your visit, 
with watching the eee sy of those workmen yonder.” 

He disappeared behind the corner of the cottage, which was larger and 
more substantially built than any of those near to it, though erected on 
exactly the same plan ; namely, a wooden framework filled up with clay, 
standing on a low basement of bricks, the whole habitable portion being 
on the ground-floor, with a granary or miscellaneous store-house, in the 
tile-covered roof. It stood on an isolated equare patch of ground, at least 
an acre in extent, on the side nearest to the ditch which my friend bad 
crossed by the plank. The other sides of the Island Folly were washed by 
a deep lake, or hole, of several acres. which had been entirely excavated 
in the process of raising turf. The surface, at ite farther corner, was stud- 
ded with some half-dozen wooden ducks, fixed on stakes that were driven 
into the bottom of the pond. Amongst these, at certain seasons, living 
call-ducks are fsstened by the leg. Thus tethered, they quack so loud to 
their freer comrades, that on calm evenings the sound is audible a long 
way off. The wild-fowl, alighting on the lake to ascertain the cause of 
the hubbub, are then shot at with a mighty gun by the sportsman, who is 
concealed in a rude hut on the shore, partly excavated in the éarth, and 
poriy covered with branches and reeds, to re 

irds an accidental heap of driftwood and ru . For many winters 
past, the Boissons, father and son, had derived a good little income from 
their hut and their call-ducks, besides the weekly produce in spring, of 
eel-traps, pike-lines, tench-baskets, and -neta. 

The workmen, whose task I went to inspect, had seen me arrive with 
Dr. Lemaire; they therefore received me with civility ; otherwise my 
presence, in all probability, would have been repulsed with bluntness. A 
man—it was Boisson, the son, himse a 
and a younger boy were busily employed in rm fe moulding turf for 
fael.. Most turf is simply cut from Pn haan oS and vay dry, 
other preparation being necessary ; , ® large quantity is fished up 
in iron scoops, in 8 semi-liquid and poddley state, from the bottom of 
holes, and n like a heap of mud on the opposite bank. 
son stood spade in hand by the side of the mud-heap at the water’s edge, 
while his young assistants in tura held out to him, with a 
iron tray, or mould, into which he pat a shovel-full of 
the foremost lad, on receiving the precious gift qu 
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A large square day-room received us. It had a substantial pavement 
of solid stone, ins of the usual floor of beaten clay. A fire, com 

of flax-rubbish and turf, was burning brightly on the hearth, to boil the 
supper soup in its iron pot. From the upper part of the broad mantel- 
piece hung a curtain of gay chintz ; and beyond the inner boundary of 
this a straw-bottomed arm-chair was placed for me, as the seat of honour. 
The greater part of one side of the room was filled with shelves, on which 
were ranged for show, never for use, from generation to generation, ex- 
cept on some most mage em He & number of coarse, gaudy-pat- 
terned plates and dishes, with -bowls and coffee basins in . 
Besides these, ornament there was none; for the cooking utensils were 
neither sufficiently numerous nor brightly kept to answer their frequent 
purpose of decoration, nor were the dairy vessels, a tub of drinkable wa- 
ter, a ducking gun, and three or four nets. The prevailing character of 
the i was studied meanness and artificial poverty. They bad money, 
no doubt, somewhere in the house ; but every pains was taken to remove 
all suspicion of its existence, I sat a few moments, and said a few words 
for form’s sake, when Lemaire proposed that we should visit the sick 
man. 

His room, also on the ground floor, contained three beds, all naked and 
curtainless. One of these three assembled beds belonged to André and 
his wife ; another to their two daughters; on the third, the furthest from 
the door, the dying old man was stretched on his back, with flushed face 
glassy eyes, and other symptoms of approaching dissolution. His mind 
and speech remained still unaffected. He seemed pleased at my visit, 
until he was told that I was an Englishman, when be turned his face to 
the wall and muttered to himself. Soon he abruptly addressed Dr, Le- 
maire, and said,— . 

“I do not feel so ill as I did; I am a little better ; but I suppose it will 
do no barm if I send tor the curé. I think I should like to speak to the 
curé,” 

“Oh yes; let the curé come as soon as you like. We shall see how you 
are going on to-morrow.”’ 

" hall I call at your house for a prescription, this evening,” asked 
André, 

“Come to-morrow morning,” answered Lemaire in an undertone, “ and 
let me know how matters proceed. But—’’ and a significant shrug of the 
shoulders was the only phrase which finished the sentence. The doctor 
felt his patient’s pulse, bade him good bye, and promised to see him soon. 

“IT really think,” said Lemaire to André, as we left the house, “ that 
some of you had better tell the curé. I would call myself on oar way 
home, but I am going round another way to see old Louis Lefebvre, who 
is nearly as ill as your father.” 

Next day, Lemaire told me that Boisson the father had died early that 
morning; and that through some blunder on André’s part, the curé had 
arrived at the Folly too late to confess the sick man, baving paid bis visit 
to Lefebvre first, pam that he stood in the most urgent need of his 
services. On the Thursday following, in accordance with the French ha- 
bit of early interment after decease, was laid in the ground in 
parish cemetery ; a bed was vacant in the dormitory of the 
André remained its undisputed beir. 

Ihad no reason to believe that bis family bereavement would 
keenly felt by the survivors as to oblige me to relinquish my t 
with the young marsh guide the Monday following, and I wae 
after descending from the upland, I perceived André himself coming to 
meet me along the grassy, ditch-bounded marsh road. He seemed 
smothering a secret comp beneath a decent seriousness 
viour ; but he told me, with a smirk and a twinkle of me aes 
Catherine had informed bim of my réquest that she should 
through the intricacies of the marsh. 

Catherine! Who, then, was Catherine? Who, but the 
whom I bad seen turf-moulding. It seemed rather an odd adventure, 
what more could I desire? So to the Folly we went, without farther ex- 
planation. On the way, my companion made no allusion to bis father’s 
death, nor to bis own consequent independence; but 
wards informed that be had caused masses to be esid for the repose of 
deceased parent’s soul, though neither his wife nor bimself ever went 
confession, and but very rarely to 

Catherine ‘forward 
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meadows, it may intimacy sprang up between’us. 
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as not, however, deficient in a t-girl’s quickwittedness. 
She Sided her a to me, a8 far as she knew it. André alwaysstyled 
her his nieee, and told her that both her parents had died while she was 
an infant. She scarcely knew why, but she did not believe the former 
statement. The Boissons never treated her harshly, but often very 
strangely, and not like a relation. Sometimes even she could not — 
thinking that André was planning some mischief against her, but his 
always seemed to fnterfere in her favour. In her dreams, she said, she 
was to often visited by unknown faces and sounds, which had no connec- 
tion with her present life, that it frequently seemed to her impossible that 
those strange voices and countenances should not have some real and ex- 
isting original. Sometimes she asked me to speak English to her, that 
she might hear the sound of my native tongue ; but, after listening atten- 
tively for awhile, she shook her head, observing, with a sort of disappoint- 
ment, that she did not understand a syllable of what I said. Then she 
added that there were two foreign words which often whispered them- 
selves into her ears, especially when she first awoke at daybreak ; and 
those words were “ darling” and “baby.” How could she have learned 
them ? 

It may seem strange that a girl of seventeen should thus fulfil the com- 
bined office of game-keeper, boatman, fisherman, and guide ; but country- 
women in France engage in so many unusual employments that one soon 
learns to be astonished at nothing in that line. I have known women to 
act as mowers, harvestmen, grooms, stone-breakers on the roads, porters, 
railway gate-keepers, and postmen. Had I taken a country house, and 
engaged Catherine, at monthly wages, to spread manure and dig in the 

en, the arrangement would only have been considered by the neigh- 
oo as an every-day affair and a matter ofcourse. I might have gone 
on thus for six months together, fishing and boating in Catherine’s com- 
y, without their making any stronger remark than it probably was a 
Tacky chance for the girl. But André did not allow things to go on 
thly so long as that. 
One syenlag, when I took my leave, loaded with as much of the pro- 
duce of a good day’s sport as I cared to sees 1 André followed me ; and, 
in his cool, half-insolent way, gave me to understand that I must make up 
my mind one way or the other ; and that Catherine’s protracted attend- 
ance on me interrupted the * oT work at the Folly. Why did I not 
take her’entirely to myself? He knew that I could well afford it. The 
doctor had told him several times that I was a young English landed pro- 
ietor. {What was the use of Catherine’s stopping here, when I could 
eep her with me, wherever I went, as long as I liked? Im short, the 
en of his stammering and yet decided address was, that Catherine 
might be my property as a chattel and aslave ; and that the further she 
were removed from the Folly, the better he would be satisfied. 

The increasing twilight partly veiled the scarlet hue which suffused my 
cheeks and forehead, as he went on. I did not reply a syllable till he had 
quite finished ; but my blood boiled in ae harsh-sounding words 
were at the tip of my tongue, and I felt an irresistible impulse to kick him. 
He ended his proposition ; but I still remained silent. He then looked 
keenly at me with one of his cunning eyes half-shut. I smothered my in- 
dignation as well as I could, and summoned all the dissimulation of which 
I was capable ; for I felt fall well that if I reproached him as his baseness 
deserved, he would perhaps look upon me as a hypocrite, certainly as a 
fool, and moreover that there would be an end at once to any transaction 
with me, probably to be followed by a worse with somebody else. I there- 
fore poe answered, hardly daring to let = voice be heard beyond my 
lips, that I was a little taken by surprise ; that he was not far from the 
truth in believing that I had taken a warm interest in Catherine, but that 
I could not give him an immediate explanation of whatiwoulddo. Ifhe 
would wait until to-morrow, I would give a decision. He expressed him- 
self quite satisfied with this, and certain that he would see me at the Folly 
next morning. He then began to whistle a tune, as if aheavy weight was 
removed from his mind, or as if he had concluded an excellent bargain, 
and most politely wished me good night ;—to which Tt benediction 
when I tried to reply, the words stuck fast in my throat. 1 was obliged 
to bow instead, and hastily turn my back. 

That night cost me a sore struggle. Was I in love? Yes helplessly 
and with an obscure French girl. 

After hours of restless agitation, I came to what I believed to be the 
— solution of the difficulty. A general plan presented itself to my 

nd, the details of waich I had no doubt I could accomplish; and I fell 
fast asleep cherishing the plan ; waking refreshed late the follo morn- 
ing. My scheme, on reconsidering it, appeared more feasible-and prom- 
ising than ever. 

I hired a carriage to take me as far into the marshes in the direction of 
André’s house, as the road allowed. I found André, his wife, and Cathe- 
rine, at the Folly; the two daughters were out to work. André had 
strung up his c with a dram—I smelt it; his wife was agitated ; 
Catherine was pale. She had been partly told the purport of our last 
night’s conversation. Without further preliminary, I mentioned that 
her uncle wished me to take charge of her future prospects ; I weuld do 
80, if she consented to place herselfin my care. I then paused, and said 
no more. 

A strong and searching gaze at my countenance preceded her reply. It 
was short and decided. She would trust herself entirely tome. André’s 
wife breathed deeply as though relieved, and muttered, “That is far bet- 
ter than sending her to Paris.” He himself was about to drink 10 our 
healths, but I cut the interview short. The woman manifested a peniten- 
tial self-reproaching affection ; Boisson seemed hardly to think it worth 
his while concealing his uppermost wish that we should be gone. I gave 
my hand to Catherine, which she firmly grasped; and permitted me to 
lead her to the carriage. On the way to the town, I explained to her my 
plans, to which she listened with surprise, assent, and gratitude. At my 
apartment were waiting some women, by my orders, who relieved her of 
her peasant’s dress, and — it by a complete costume more befitting 
my own position in life. en permittéd to see her after the metamor- 

hosis, I was charmed with her appearance. That innate ease which be- 
ongs more or less to all Frenchwomen was conspicuous in her. We 
hastily partook of some refreshments, and resumed our journey. 

After a few hours’ pleasant ride, we reached a noted sea-port town, in 
which there are several well-conducted ladies’ schools. We drove at once 
to Madame Guilbert’s establishment, of which I had heard satisfactory ac- 
counts, and I introduced Catherine tothe mistress as a young French Pro- 
testant aay a connection of my own, whose education had been greatly 
neglected, but whom it was now desirable to improve as fast as ible, 
as well as to instruct in English. I said I had selected her school in pre- 
ference to any other, partly on account of the number of English girls 
there. A new pupil is ever welcome. The references I gave as to myself 
removed all open hesitation on the lady’s part, and a half-year’s payment 
in advance as parlour boarder settled any latent scruple that might re- 
main. I gave Madame Guilbert money on account, for dress, and told 
her to write to me for more, immediately that that wasexpended. I then 
took my leave, with the understanding that I would pay a short morning 
visit to her pupil at least once every month. Our parting thus was hard ; 
but we both knew it to be wise and needful. Madame had too often wit- 
nessed the epee of parents and children, of brethren and sisters, to 
pay much at at such a time to tears and earnest promises of affec- 
tionate remembrance. 

I returned home. At first, there was a little gossip in the town, in con- 
sequence of the milliner, the bonnet-maker, and the woman who furnished 
the ready-imade linen, mentioning the transformation which had taken 
place at my apartment; but my friend Lemaire, to whom I confided all 
my past proceedings and my future projects, called me a “ brave,’”’ and 
soon “ pooh-pooh’d” all scandal down. A few silly marsh girls for a few 
short days, envied Catherine’s “ good fortune ;” but in another few days 
her departure was forgotten. 

I duly pala my promised visit to Catherine. Her mind became devel- 
oped rapidly. I never saw her except in the mistress’s presence ; but 
sometimes I contrived a half-day’s excursion, in which M e Guilbert 


and one or two of the governesses and elder pupils were invited to join, | bec 


and thus prolonged the duration of our meetings. 
was delighted at the pleasure with which I listened to her 
broken Engiish, and worked hard and effectually in the intervals of my 
visits to read and write my native language. Now and then Lemaire 
and his wife accompanied me; they did it purposely, not from curiosity, 
but yn by throw a further protection over the poor girl who seemed 
to be, as she actually was, alone in the world except for me. 
Time passed. and I came of age. Catherine, now a beautiful, well- 
a meng ere grey young woman, still remained under the charge of 


ilbert, to whom sh 
‘was relieved from all farther re became warmly attached. My guardian 


responsibili t; hort 
visit to England decided me to prolong ay retlencs ubrand for a few 
years more. My paternal estate, not too ample, would under competent 
ment, greatly increase in rental and value. By still economising, 

1 insure a larger revenue when I might, perhaps, have ter c 
for a en therefore oe anger ee at —_ into the of a law- 

whose er had been th 

vite ofl ~ , oh n the confidentia’ ad- 
oa refitting furnishing our old, empty, tumble-down man- 
sion, whieh would be a useless expense because merely temporary con- 


venience, and also to defer testing the temper of our country squiresses 
(about whose reception of Catherine, on account of her humble birth, I 
had some apprehensions), I ouny beg ed Madame Guilbert to accom- 
pany Catherine across the Channel, and Lemaire and his wife to follow on 
an a) ted day afterwards. I met them at Dover; proceeded at once 
to a pleasant watering-place situated at no t distance from the west ; 
and three weeks after touching the white cliffs of Albion, Catherine Bois- 
barpily we could give her no other surname, became lawfully as well as 

my own. 
mt the » neal of our wedding-day, Lemaire and his wife, and Ma- 
dame Guilbert took leave of Catherine and myself, and we were left alone. 
I had requested them to acquaint the Boissons with the altered position of 
their so-styled niece. After lingering a few days on the English coast, 
we returned to the continent, for the purpose of making an extensive 
tour. We proceeded to Brussels; and, after ee Waterloo, went up 
the Rhine, to make a stay of several weeks at Munich. 

In that city of the arts we worked hard together, like a couple of emu- 
lous fellow-students, at our German, at picture and statue studying, and 
at music. Catherine fully appreciated the value of artistic accomplish- 
ments ; and though she had become acquainted with them too late in life 
ever to be proficient, she felt what was due both to me and to herself too 
well not to endeavour to be able to judge and speak of them without he- 
sitation or ignorance. Her English, too, was net forgotten. I made ita 
point to converse with her principally ia my native tongue. We crossed 
the Tyrol into Italy, and I had the delight of witnessing her emotions of 
wonder and admiration at first beholding an Alpine mountain. We lei- 
surely proceeded southwards and arranged to spend the winter at 
Rome. 

Soon after our arrival, my banker there, Torlonia, invited us to one of 
those crowded evening parties which he occasionally gave at his magni- 
ficent palace, in the way of business to the numerous foreigners resident 
in Rome. For Catherine it was a sort of “ coming out.”’ I was charmed 
by the way in which she stood the test of an introduction to a large fash- 
ionable multitude. She was greatly admired ; and by good luck some of 
my English neighbours were there, to whom I took good care to present 
my wife. Next day we received a succession of calls ; and I was after- 
wards told that these good people were vastly surprised that instead of 


found a lady like person, whom they would have taken to be an Englis 
gentlewoman, if her foreign accent had not betrayedher. Many tookher 
to be of Dutch extraction, especially when they discovered that she was 
able to reply to questions in German ; and my expressed desire to enter 
the diplomatic service was not at all considered as an unreasonable piece 
of ambition, which was in the least impeded by my having such a wife. 
All these opportunities of social and educational improvement (for we 
were never idle), were of great advantage to Catherine. She felt it; and 
her gratitude invreased, if that were possible, the strength of the affection 
she had hitherto borne me. 

Was I not happy ? Four months passed away delightfully. Spring was 
advancing, and I feared the heats of the Italian summer for Catherine, 
whose state of health now began to fill me with a combination of hopes 
and fears. We therefore took a fortnight’s peep at Naples and its envi- 
rons, and then travelled by easy stages tothe north. We saw Genoa, Mi- 
lan, the Simplon, and Geneva ; and, by the end of June had arrived at 
Paris, with some intention of residing ese ; bat Catherine preferred to 
be within reach of her good motherly friend Madame Guilbert and Doc- 
tor Lemaire. 

Nothing was easier than to gratify her wish. There would be no com- 
pulsion to see more than we chose of the Boisson family. After an agree- 
able journey we were installed in my old familiar apartment in the very 
town where I had met with the incidents which had so influentially shaped 
my course of life. Our friends received us with open arms. 

For myself I felt once more at home. Catherine dared no longer to 
venture to undertake fatiguing walks, so I again resorted to the compa- 
nionship of my old friend Lemaire. 

“Did you ever see the chloroform administered?” he asked. “Be- 
cause, if not, you can see your old acquaintance, André Boisson—who 
came to market here a week ago, and, as usual, got three-quarters drunk— 
under its influence. In returning home to the Folly, he fell into a ditch 
and dislocated his thigh. I have tried once to reduce it, by the help of 
chloroform, but only succeeded imperfectly. I dared not do any more 
for fear of killing him ; not that I should deeply regret the demise of such 
a we but I do not wish chloroform to suffer the discredit of causing 
his death ; I shall make a second and last attempt this afternoon. I fear 
he is a sad old villain, with more to answer for than we suspect.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“ You are aware,” said Lemaire—we were now crossing the fields— 
“ that I usually make use of both ether and chloroform. I begin by 
causing the patient toinhale the vapour of ether, and then finish with 
chloroform.” 

“ Have you already treated André in this way ?” 

“Yes. The result was very droll. The effects upon different indivi- 
duals vary much, according to constitution and mental power. The 
ether at first produces an intoxication which excites the patient to the 
highest degree. He laughs; his mind is filled with all sorts of pleasant 
images ; his bodily sensations are indescribably delightful ; he unbosoms 
himself of his inmost secrets. However, in the great majority of cases, 
the emotions which the patient experiences are of an agreeable character.”’ 

“‘ A medical man, then, whoetherises,” I observed, “ had need be a pru- 
dent and confidential person.” 

“ He had indeed. Ether has been employed to discover secrets.” 

“ In what way is André affected by it?” I asked. 

“‘T have rarely seen a patient give way to such an excess of hilarity. — 
The talkative phase lasted thrice as long with him as with most other 
men. In such cases as soon as the subject begins to chatter and prate, I 
begin to shout and baw! as loud as I can, in order to distract the attention 
of those who are present and hide any chance indiscretion. What does it 
matter to me—as a medical man--who has committed, or dreams he has 
committed, murder, adultery, or theft? I am not there to hear their con- 
fessions and to give them absolution. My business is to cure their bodily 
ills. But André boasted of having become rich in such a strange and dis- 
honest way, that I could not help listening, though I believe I prevented 
others from hearing him. I have great difficulty in stopping his tongue 
and in getting him to fall off in the insensible state.’”’ Here the doctor 
suddenly stopped to beckon towards us two gendarmes, who were passing ; 
“ their strong arms,” he remarked, “ will help me to get the thigh bone 
properly into its socket.” 

The men, on being applied to, obligingly consented to lend their aid, if 
required, during the operation, and we all walked to the Folly in compa- 
ny. “The woman Boisson started when she saw me enter with Lemaire, 
and turned deadly pale and trembled when the two gendarmes followed 
us. The doctor explained the reason of the reinforcement, and she ap- 

eared re-assured. Two powerful labouring men were already there.— 

hey accompanied Lemaire into the room where the patient was,--the 
same in which his father had died. In about ten minutes, Lemaire half- 
opened the door, and said : 

“* Messieurs, you may come in now. You, Madame Boisson, had better 
remain where you are.”’ 

He shut the door again, and whispered to me: “ This time he’s in a lu- 
gubrious fit. He fancies he is going to the devil headlong. It will be 
a long job.” 

We found the sick man lying on his back on a thick wool mattress, in 
the middle of the floor, holding a white pocket handkerchief with both his 
hands over his face, and weeping bitterly. 

“ Oh! my God,” he cried, “ they will not send for the curé to confess 
me, and my soul will remain in flames forever! They will not say masses 
for me, after I am dead, as I made them do for my father, when I caused 
him to die without absolution, by telling the curé to go to Levebre first. 
But,—it would have ruined us all if the curé had not arrived too late ; 
ause— 

“ Hold = tongue!” shouted Lemaire into his ear. ‘“ Don’t talk such 
nonsense, but go to sleep as fast as you can. Do you feel that?” 

“ Yes, yes; you are pricking my leg with a pin. The pain is sharp ; 
but it is nothing,—nothing compared to the tortures I shall feel in pur- 
gatory. Oh, this Folly! It has cost me dear ; it has cost me my soul.” 

“ Have done! have done!” exclaimed Lemaire impatiently. “Do you 
feel anything now ?” 

“ You prick me again. If Catherine had lived to be the Englishman’s 
mistress, I would save my soul at last by telling them to dig in the floor 
of my but ;—yes, even if we were all to die of starvation. would tell 
them where to find the plate, the parchments, and the letters ; God would 
pardon me, and so, perhaps, would they. But alas, alas! Poor Cathe- 
rine Reynolds, the little English baby—” 
+, $ feo put a stop to this,” said Lemaire, “ or we shall do nothing to 

gh.” 

He poured more chloroform from his bottle upon the handkerchief which 
covered André’s face. The babble ceased; no symptom of consciousness 
was displayed when his leg was pricked witha = ; the handkerchief was 





moons a French beggar girl, as they had been told I had done, ow ] 


= = 


“ Now, “ Messieurs,” said Lemaire briskly, “ give me your aid. if ve, 
please. We must make the best use of pom My we ona” m If you 

How four strong men pulled and tugged at the limbs ofan a 
dead body, as if they meant to dismember it ; how Lemaire guid 
forts, working till the perspiration streamed over his face, I need not te}] 
One thing, at least, was clear to me—that the doctor was right in exclu- 
ding the wife from such a scene. At last we heard something like the 
sound of a bilboquet ball when it drops into its cup. 

“ That’s it!” shouted Lemaire in triumph. “We have doneit ; you ma 
let go now.” y 

He blew into André’s nostrils and mouth. The torpid man came to bi 
senses more rapidly than might have been ry oy sy On being asked 
whether he had felt any pain, he replied that he had not, but that his 
dreams this time was not so pleasant as before. Lemaire told him that his 
thigh bone was in its socket again, and that they might now lift him into 
bed and keep him quiet ; but that for the future he had better take good 
care how he got drunk and fell into ditches. 

The doctor was then about to take his leave, but I stepped forward ang 
presented myself. 

« André,” I said, “I will forgive you all the injuries you have done to 
Catherine if you will assist me in ascertaining who are Catherine’s reg) 

arents, and in obtaining her rights, whatever they may be. I am now go- 
ng, with these two gensdarmes and Dr. Lemaire, to search the floor of your 
shooting-hut. Do not attempt to deceive me ; I now know all.” 

“ My shooting-hut! There is nothing there.” 

“ There is,’’ I said firmly. 

“ Spare me, Monsieur,” he faintly gasped, clasping his hands and hoja- 
ing them ont in sign of entreaty, And then, in a still feebler voice he aq. 
ded, “‘ Yo do right to go there.” 

André’s wife, who had overheard this scene tottered into the room to sup- 
plicate my forbearance. We did go, and made her go with us. A boat 
carried us, armed with a spade and pickaxe, to the hut on the islet in the 
further corner of the pond. There we soon disinterred a strong oak box, 
from which the lock had been forced years ago, containing plate, money, 
jewels, and documents relating to a family of the name of Reynolds. We 
made a proces verbal on the spot, and as soon asI returned home to Cath- 
erine, I wrote an account of the whole transaction to my solicitor in Eng- 
and. 

He immediately replied, inclosing in his letter an advertisement cut out 
of a London newspaper, inquiring after the next of kin of William Henry 
Reynolds, who lately died in Australia. It was stated that the deceased 
had formally lived in France, and had left a female infant there under 
the charge of afamily of the name of Boisson ; but in what department, or 
whereabouts, was not known at present. That any information would be 
thankfully received, and liberally rewarded, if forwarded either to the ad- 
vertisers, or to the office of Messrs. Galignani, in Paris. 

Eventually, we proved Catherine’s history to be this. She was born at 
the Folly, of English parents of gentle birth, who were its proprietors, 
Her mother was in feeble health, and André’s wife became wet nurse to 
the child. Urgent affairs called Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds to England for a 
visit, which was intended to be temporary ; and they left the child, and 
various articles of property, under the supposed faithful guardianship of 
Boisson the father. But the wife sickened and died in London ; and her 
husband, a weak character, left to himself, formed a passionate attachment 
for a woman, who persuaded him to go with her to Australia, deserting 
his helpless infant daughter. 

When the Boissons found that month after month elapsed, and Cather- 
ine’s parents did not return, they began to believe that both were dead, 
and formed the project of appropriating the Folly and its appurtenances 
to themselves, and of bringing up the infant as a peasant’s child, in igno- 
rance of her real birth. The house, the pond, and a little patch of land, 
were the sole temptation to the commission of the crime. Whether from 
avarice, prudence, or a remaining spark of honesty, the Boissons had not 
taken to their own use any of the property we found concealed in the 
shooting hut. 

At the end of many years of difficulty in Australia, during which he 
often had not the means and never the courage to return to England, 
Catherine’s father died. When he felt his last hour approaching, he tried 
to write a letter home ; his strength failed him before he could finish more 
than a fraction of what he intended to say. Imperfect as it was, it reach- 
ed his legal representatives, and afforded the clue of which mine had avail- 
ed himself. Catherine, through the sudden death of a paternal uncle, was 
the undisputed heiress to an estate in Cumberland, of larger area, though 
less profitable in rental, than mine in the south of England was. 

After the consideration of all the circumstances, we determined to let 
André and his wife remain in the Folly as long as they lived, taking care 
that it should revert to Catherine at their death. To each of their two 
daughters, who were guiltless and ignorant of the injustice, and who had 
never behaved unkindly to my wife, we gave a portion sufficient to pro- 
cure them, as soon as it was known, the choice of a husband suited to their 
station. The old folks did not survive our pardon long. André again in- 
dulged in drunken habits, and again dislocated his thigh. This time Le- 
maire could do him no good. He died from the consequences. The woman, 
left alone, fretted and pined, caught a fever, and soon followed him to 
the grave. I then requested my friend Lemaire to take possession of the 
Folly for me ; and now and then visit it, in thankfulness and humility, both 
of us remembering the happiness we owe to having perseveringly pursued 
a right course, when our consciénce told us that we were acting rightly. 


Pparently 
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CAPTAIN M‘CLURE, R.N. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Parry had scarcely returned from his brilliant expedition, when he set 
forth again to search Hudson’s Straits, in hope of finding a less hazardous 
passage. yd step of Parry is an advance. In this voyage he was the 
first to sail up the frozen strait hitherto shunned by all navigators ; then 
returned, after two winters, having to saw through a mile of ice to effect 
an exit for his ship. That wasin 1822. In 1824 he was again leading an 
expedition of greater magnitude than any yet undertaken. With the 
Heelaand Fury he was to search Regent’s Inlet for a passage westward : 
while the heroic Franklin, with his tried friends, went again landward, in 
a parallel direction along the American coast ; and Captain Beechy, in 
the Blossom, sailed round by Cape Horn to Behring’s Straits, the hoped- 
for rendezvous of all parties. But none were destined to meet there. 
The Fury was wrecked in Regent’s Inlet, and had to be abandoned, while 
all her stores were buried, though eight years after these buried stores 
saved the lives of Sir John Ross and his famished crew. Franklin’s expe- 
dition proceeded successfully along the coast to within 150 miles of Icy 
Cape, when the ice and dense fogs made them turn back at the point 
named “ Return Reef ;” while Richardson examined and named all the 
coast eastward from Cape Bathurst to Wollaston Land. Captain Beechy 
likewise, passed Behring’s Straits successfully, and reached Icy Cape, but 
could get his ship no farther. He buried provisions atjthe straits, which, 
twenty-six years after, were dug up by the Plover, and found excellent. 
So the three expeditions returned to England without having ever met. 
Sir Edward Parry never afterwards tried a north-west passage ; but 
in his eloquent narrative of the expedition, he expresses full confidence 
that the undertaking will one day be accomplished. One is interested to 
hear the speculation of so great a man, uttered nearly thirty year ago, 
when they have just been realised by one who needs no higher frome than 
to be compared to Parry in courage and fortitude. He says :—“ I believe 
a north-west passage an enterprise within the reasonable limits of practi- 
cability. It may be tried often, and often fail, for several favourable and 
fortunate circumstances must be combined for its aecomplishment ; but I 
believe, nevertheless, that it wild ultimately be accomplished. That it 
is not to be undertaken lightly is shown by our recent failures under such 
advantages of equipment as no other expedition of any age or country 
ever before united. I am much mistaken, indeed, if the north-west pas- 
sage ever becomes the business of a single summer; nay, I believe that 
nothing but a concurrence of very favourable cireumstances is likely even 
to make a single winter in the ice sufficient for its accomplishment ; but 
this is no argument against final succese. For we now know that a win- 
ter in the ice may be , not only in safety, but in health and comfort. 
Happy as I should have considered myself in solving this interesting 
question, happy shall 1 also be if any labours of mine, in the humble but 
necessary office of pioneer, should utimately contribute to the success of 
some more fortunate individual. May it fall to England’s lot to accom- 
plish the undertaking, and may she ever continue to take the léad in en- 
rises intended to contribute to the advancement of science and the 
welfare of the world at large. Sach Me ge do honour to the coun- 
try which undertake them, and the page of history will, no doubt, record 
them as every way worthy of a powerful and enlightened nation. . 
Captain Parry’s next expedition was to the north-east, and is the a 
singular and daring on record. On his first voyage to Spitzbergea - . 
been stopped by the vast icy sea, a frozen plain of ice, extending beg = 
limit of the horizon. Over this he now resolved to travel orp ra 4 
Pole, and so on to Bebring’s Straits, by means of sledges, fitted also to ac 
as boats when occasion required. Lieutenant, now Sir James Ross, ac- 





es aside, and the patient lay motionless at last in a flushed but heavy 


k and 
companied him. In the spring of 1827, they were landed on the blea 
desolate Spitzbergen, where not even ‘the Lesty Esquimaux can support 
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ary ne RT site ete commemorated by their 
life, and meore the wie ship ae ey sledges eek and 
graves. Ia hed upon the great ice plain. They travelled by night, 
they boldly Monstant daylight then, to avoid the intense glare of noo,” 
| sa eeodase snow-blindness. The labour was immense. Yet a 
leader Loops his men in health and spirits. No accident, no dea pote 
its gloomy memories on that ice-plain. So they travel on for Po e 
days. They are within 500 miles of the Pole. The ship has been ~ 
hind 172 miles—but then, they must return. Not from failing onanes , 
ical ills, bat because the whole body of ice was drifting southward a 
phys ‘ ld make northward. Father advance 
a rate beyond peal pr vlc = mr wey Ga they regained the ship, and | 
Cnet tore, wate enly, Parry reteraing with the honourable distinction | 
of having then advanced northward, as well as westward, beyond any | 
avigator of the world, This trial put an end to farther efforts by the 
north-east. From Barentz and Willoughby, all had failed who tried the 
assage by those “stern, uncouth, nesthaes, evans ie tlie Sees 

Every path, north, east, and west, within the Arc a — | 
peen tried, and still the discovery of the connexion northward, between 
he two great oceans of the world, seemed unattainable. Then it was 
that Parliament annulled their offered grant of £20,000 to the discoverer, 

robably to prevent further hazard of human life in the pereets of a phan- 
ean but nautical ardour could not be thus extinguished, and @ year | 
after the repeal of the Act, Sir John Ross volunteered a voyage with his 
nephew the commander, This time Parliament gave no aid. Sir Felix | 
Booth defrayed the expense, and Sir John Ross added £3,000 himself. 

With these funds the Victory steamer was purchased, the first steamer 

ever tried in Arctic navigation ; and Sir John set forth, with a crew of 

twenty men and three years’ provision ; but four bos and five months 

elapsed before they were ever heard of again ; and the Victory was seen 

no more. She lies buried in the ice of Regent’s Inlet. Disasters happened | 
from the verycommencement. The machinery would not work ; the cold 
was unparalleled—92 pape below freezing point; and the first winter | 
the ship was hopelessly frozen in. For three years they watched and) 
waited for release ; but in vain. So they nailed the colours to the mast, | 
and abandoned the Victory to her fate. Then the twenty men, left thus | 
desolate on the ice-plain, knew they had but one chance of life—to reach 
the buried stores of the Fury, left eight years before. They travelled 
day and night to reach them along the shore of Boothia Felix, “ the most 
dismal of all lands with so blessed a name,” for the space of 200 miles, 
and arrived at last. The provisions were all in good order; and they 
were saved from famine, at least, fora while. On these stores they lived 
in their snow-huts for a whole year—the fourth passed in theice. ‘ Very 
cold and very miserable, no human being near—only ice, and snow, and 
cloud, and drift, and storm. Eternal sameness within and without; a 
state of waking stupefaction. But we had work to do, and we did it. 
What else on earth could have kept us from despair?” Thus speaks their 
leader. Hach day from the hills they searched the horizon for a sail. 
Then when summer came, they launched a boat, in hope of falling in with 
whalers in Lancaster Sound. A sail appears—they hail her ; but she 
passes on. Another comes in sight ; they ask her name. ‘The Isabella, 
once commanded by Captain Ross,’ was answered. “Iam the man, and 
my people are the crew of the Victory,” was replied from the boat. “Im- 
p.m !—Ross hag been dead these two years, and his crew likewise.” 

No wonder they were not recognised. ‘‘ Unshaven, dirty, dressed in the 
rags of wild beasts, starved to the very bone, gaunt an grim.”’ How- 
ever, cheers of welcome were soon given, and in the Isabella they all 
reached home safely. On arriving, Parliament decreed Sir John Ross 
£5,000 for his services. He had searched Regents Inlet, fixed the posi- 
tion of the magnetic pole, discovered a new land, Boothia Felix; and, we 
may add, gave to literature a narrative unsurpassed for deep, and often 
mournful interest, in all the records of Arctie heroism. 

We now reach the period when the name of M‘Clure becomes connected 
with north-west expeditions—a name destined to head one of the most re- 
markable chapters in the history of navigation. 

Captain Back had already distinguished himself as one of the best and 
bravest of commanders. During an expedition along the American coast, 
in 1833, he had discovered the magnificent river now bearing his name, 

which, after a course of 530 miles, along which not a tree is to be seen, 
pours into the polar sea; and immediately on his return was again ap- 
pointed, by desire of the en Society, to command an expedi- 
tion. It was for this voyage M‘Clure volunteered to accompany him as 
mate. Captain Back set out, June 14th, 1836, with a crew of sixty men, 
in the Terror, a sailing vessel—the same whose fate afterwards with Sir 
John Franklin is still so painful a mystery. , 

The expedition was ordered to up Frozen Strait to Repuise 
Bay ; from thence land excursions were to be made in all directions along 

the line of coast, as far as the American continent. The season, however, 
was unusually severe, and the ice was formidable even before entering 
The Frozen Strait. Enormous masses pressed upon the ship, threatening 
instant destruction ; but they battled through them. Then a storm arose 
and M‘Clure beheld for the first time the fearful sight of an ice-continent 
impelled onward by a tempest, then shivered into mighty fragments, 
amongst which the ship was tossed, not in an ocean of water, but of rocks, 
all in violent commotion, heaving and dashing like waves around her. 
Suddenly a path opens through some apparently impenetrable barrier. 
The ship forces her way onward, and the ice closes behind, like portals of 
adamant. Masses higher than the maintop were piled up on every side, 
like gigantic towers raised by demon sorcery, ready at any moment to 
fall and crush them ; others, many tons’ weight, are heaved up from the 
abyss, and hurled down into it again; and no other sound throughout 
that frozen world for months but the crashing and grinding of the ice as 
the heavy masses dashed down or recoiled upon one another. Many times 
their united devotions had the solemnity of a preparation for death. Such 
was M‘Clure’s first winter in the polar clime. 

By October, they were frozen fast for the winter in The Frozen Strait, 
within sight of land, but unable to reach it. “In the dreary monotony of 
that ice-prison,” writes Sir George Back, “days were weeks, weeks years. 
There were no marks to separate one day from another, no rule whereby 
to measure time. All was one dull, cheerless uniformity of dark and 
cold. And now,” he continues, “in June,.’37, I am drifted into Hudson’s 
Straits, on some of the very same ice that originally begirt the ship, with- 
out having had it once in my power either to advance or retreat.” 

When the ice at last broke up, they steered homeward, in their crazy, 
leaky, damaged vessel ; but suddenly a new danger beset them. Just as 
the cheers re-echoed for the freed ship, they saw her slow rising, and heel- 
ing over to port. “Then it was we beheld the strange and appalling 
spectacle of a submerged berg, fixed low down, with one end to the ship’s 
side, while the other, with the purchase of a long lever placed at right 
angles with the keel, was slowly rising to the surface.’’+ All rushed on 
deck. The ship was on her beam ends, the lee boats touching the water. 

All felt they trembled on the brink of eternity, but there was no confu- 
sion ; all worked, all did their duty. The boats were lowered, manned, 
provisioned ; everything in readiness for the expected capsize of the ship. 
The ice of the berg was four fathoms thick. They set to cutting it with 
saws. All day they worked—all night; one hour’s rest was granted, 
then they worked again out on the cold ice, in the cold night air, till some, 
wearied and worn, worked on mechanically with their eyes shut. Sud- 
denly there was a grating sound of breaking ice. In an instant the ship 
righted, and the broken spars and the massive berg were in commotion 
together. The crew sprang on deck, and three joyful cheers commemo- 
rated an escape never to be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 

_ When within a week of home, further dangers perilled their lives. A 
violent storm arose ; the water rushed in so violently, that even with all 
the unceasing exertions of the crew, the ship could scarcely be kept afloat. 

ains and ropes were bound round the rent sides; but as successive seas 
rolled over them, they watched with intense solicitude the coil of seven- 
teen turns of strong whale-line that had been passed round the injured 
part, well knowing that ifit gave way, the vessel must go down. A last 
effort was made to reach Lough Swilly, on the Irish coast. A sail came 
in sight, but there was no time to make signals, they were pressing on- 
ward for their lives. At length land was announced. They signal for a 
pilot, none came ; so they glide on, past the lights in the fishermen’s huts ; 
and at midnight, the 3rd September, 1837, dropped anchor, the first time 
for fifteen months, in Lough Swilly. The sudden change to security from 
the terrors of death, left them that night in a state of feverish excitement. 

hen morning came, the exhausted crew were landed, housed, tended, 
os for by the hospitable inhabitants. The ship was then fast going 
own by the head; three hours later, and they must all have sunk. She 
Was run ashore, and then a frightful opening was discovered—keel and 
it were rent and driven asunder, leaving a passage several feet 


Wide for the free ingress of the water. And thus they had traversed the 
Atlantic. 











* The intensity of light at noon and midnight duri i i 
ing the Arctic summer, dif- 
x —= = ayy ~ - and November om in England differs at noontide. 
ors are olten quite unconscious of ‘any division of time during the one 


poy t. of the summer solstice, and have to ask their officers whether it is day 





t “ Narrative of The Voyage of the ane” By Sir George Back. 


After a month’s rest, a proceeded to England, when the ship was 
taken out of commission and put into dock. Such was M‘Clure’s first ex- 

rience of polar expeditions, in what Captain Penny calls, “ the unparal- 
eled voyage of the Terror.” His promotion followed immediately, as Sir 
George Back declared he would not leave London until his young friend 
was gazetted to his lieutenancy. " 

Mr. M‘Clure next served in the Hastings, which conveyed Lord Durham 
to his colonial government; and, during the voyage, the talents and fas- 
cinating manners of the young lieutenant gained him the especial favour 
of that distinguished nobleman. While on the Canada station M‘Clure 
became the hero of a most daring and successful adventure. A notorious 
freebooter, named Kelly, had long set all law at defiance on the Canadian 
border ; and the British Government offered a reward of £5000 for his 
capture. M‘Clure, in a night expedition, attacked the fortified fort where 
he and his band were intrenched, took it, burned it, and succeeded in cap- 
turing the leader, and effectually dispersing the band. But as the cap- 
ture, unluckily, was made on the American side, the British Government, 
on some plea of national etiquette, refused the payment of the award. 
Captain Sandon, however, his commanding officer, to show his apprecia- 
tion of M‘Clure’s gallantry, appointed him to the superintendence of the 
dock-yard, and su uently he was placed in command of the Romney 
receiving-ship at the Havanna, where he remained until 1846. He after- 
wards served in the Coast Guard ; but, in 1848, that daring commander, 
Sir James Ross, who had not long returned from the Antarctic Pole, bein 
appointed to the command of an expedition in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, Lieutenant M‘Clure again volunteered for the service, and was select- 
ed by Sir James Ross as his First Lieutenant. 

The events connected with Sir John Franklin’s fatal expedition are 
almost too well known to need recapitulation here. The great object of 
that brave veteran’s ambition was to solve the problem of the north-west 
passage, and the interest of all scientific men was eagerly fixed on an ex- 
pedition conducted by such a man. Colonel Sabine stated, that “a final 
attempt to make a north-west passage would render the most important 
service that now remained to-be performed towards the completion of the 
magnetic survey of the globe ;” and Franklin held that “it would be an 
intolerable disgrace were the flag of any other nation to be borne through 
the north-west passage before our own.” “No service,” he adds, “ is 
nearer to my heart than the completion of the survey of the coast of 
Ameriea, and the accomplishment of a north-west passage.” 

His expedition consisted of the Erebus and Terror : the latter, thesame 
ship in which M‘Clure made his first polar voyage, nine years before. Each 
vessel had a steam-engine and screw propeller. The united crews amount- 
ed to 138 men, and they were furnished with provisions for four years.— 
They sailed May the 26th, 1845, with instructions from the Admiralty to 
proceed by Baffin’s Bay, on through Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait 
to Melville Island, where Parry had wintered twenty-six years previous- 
ly, and from thence penetrate direct by the south-west, across the 900 
miles yet unknown, between Melville Island and Behring’s Straits ; but 
if the ice were found impenetrable westward, they had liberty to try the 
passage northward, through Wellington Channel. Therefore, in these 
two directions only can there be any hope of finding traces of the missing 
ships. 

Two months after Sir John Franklin sailed, they were seen moored to 
an iceberg at the entrance of Lancaster Sound, waiting to push on through 
any channel that gave prespect of success towards the west. Since then, 
they were never heard of, and seen no more. 

Three years passed by—no tidings came ; then the Admiralty thought 
it time to send out searching expeditions, and a reward of £20,000 was 
offered to any ship that rescued Sir John Franklin and his crew. Three 
simultaneous expeditions were immediately organised: one by land, 
along the north coast of America, confided to Sir John Richardson and 
Dr. Rae; a second, to Bebring’s Straits, under the command of Captains 
Kellett and Moore, with The Herald and Plover; the third, and most 
important, under the command of Sir James Ross, was to follow the track 
of Franklin up to Wellington Channel with the Enterprise and Investiga- 
tor. Mr. M‘Clure, we have stated, volunteered for this expedition, and was 
appointed first lieutenant of the Enterprise. Sir James Ross sailed with 
these two vessels, June the 12th, 1848; by September they had reached 
Barrow’s Straits, but Wellington Channel was a mass of ice; no entrance 
could be effected. The season was unusually severe ; such ice had never 
been seen before in Barrow’s Straits—advance was impossible. By Octo- 
ber they had to take refuge in Leopold Harbour ; an excellent position, 
however, for a searchin paeen-0 it commanded all the great Arctic 
highways. Had Sir John Franklin been near any one of them, a commu- 
nication would have been easy ; but no tidings of the lost brave men 
reeched the ships at Leopold Harbour. During winter, sledge parties 
traversed the ice in all directions. At Fury Beach they found the hut 
where Sir John Ross had wintered sixteen years before, and even some 

rovisions left by the Fury, still in good condition, after a lapse of twenty- 
our years. Every precaution was used to disseminate information in case 
any wandering ship or party might be in the vicinity, and the expedient 
tried of sending foxes loose with collars round their necks, on which the 
name and position of the ships were engraved. No result followed. The 
ice-region “kept still silence.” Next year, 1849, they quitted harbour, 
and made another attempt to press on westward ; but the huge ice-barrier 
still stretched across Wellington Channel. Ice was around them every- 
where. All human effort at guiding the vessels was unavailing. The 
wind shifted due west, and drove the whole mass of ice, fifty miles in cir- 
cumference, with the ships fixed in it, all along Lancaster Sound, and out 
into Baffin’s Bay. There a range of icebergs obstructed the way, and 
every one expected the ships would be dashed to pieces, when suddenly 
the great field of ice was rent into innumerable fragments, as if by some 
unseen power, and the ships floated free in open water, after enduring for 
one whole month the idea of certain and helpless destruction. By No- 
vember they were in Englard ; and Lieutenant M‘Clure was immediately 
promoted to the rank of Commander for his perilous and responsible ser- 
vice in this voyage, 

The expeditions to the Pacific and the north coast were equally unsuc- 
cessful in finding trace of the Erebus and Terror, but the result was at 
least negative evidence that along the track of the three expeditions the 
vessels could not have been wrecked. Captain Kellett, therefore, retarn- 
ed to the Sandwich Islands, leaving the Plover at Bebring’s Straits to 
winter. The Admiralty then immediately determined on another expe- 
dition, and M‘Clure a third time volunteered his services, which were 
gladly accepted. In January, 1850, he was appointed to the command of 
the Investigator, a ship now destined for as much historical celebrity as 
the Golden Hind of Drake, or the Victory of Nelson. Captain Collinson, 
his senior officer, commanded the Enterprise ; and their instructions or- 
dered them to proceed by the Pacific to behring’s Straits, and from thence, 
if practicable, to Melville Island. Another expedition, meanwhile, of great 
resources and extent, was to proceed by the ordinary route of Baffin’s Bay, 
tosearch Wellington Channel, and reach Melville Island, likewise from the 
westward. Great hopes were entertained of a search through Wellington 
Channel. Since Parry had pussed the opening one beautiful August 
evening thirty years before, and sailed on to Melville Island, no ship had 
ever been able to reach so far; yet all believed that there only could 
trace of Franklin be found—consequentily no fewer than ten vessels were 
collected in Barrow’s Straits in the summer of 1850, with 220 men, all brave 
officers, and devoted to the cause. There was the gallant veteran, Sir John 
Ross, who, at the age of seventy-four, volunteered his aid towards helping 
to rescue his old friend and shipmate, Sir Jobn Franklin ; M‘Clintock, the 
brave friend and fellow-countryman of M‘Clure; the gallant Sherard Os- 
borne ; Captain Forsyth, the commander of the Albert, Lady Franklin’s 
own vessel ;* the daring and adventurous Captain Penny, who, for thirty 
years, had battled with whales and icebergs imall polar latitudes ; and the 
American Leaders, for gradually the whole world had become interested 
in the fate of these 138 men ; and America, who had never yet sent anex- 
pedition to the North Pole, sent one now to search for Franklin. 

This gathering of ten ships at last found a trace of the Franklin expe- 
dition—the only trace ever found throughout the length and breath of 
these regions. On Beechy Island, at the entrance of Wellington Channel, 
was found clear evidence that the Erebus and Terror bad wintered there 
in 1845, There was the hut they had lived in, the deserted fireplace, the 
empty meat-canisters, fragments of newspapers and letters, ends of rope, 
all proving a long encampment ; but not a single document, not a line of 
writing to state whether they had gone north or south, though it was evi- 
dent, from the position of the camp, that they had been making for Wel- 
lington Channel. Some said the encampment was broken up in haste, for 
the ropes were cut, not untied, and several articles seemed forgotten. 
There were also three graves of men belonging to the expedition, who 
had died there, with inscriptions on each rude slab, expressive of Chris- 
tian feeling and hope. Nine years have now passed since the Erebus 





* It is impossible here not to add another tribute of admiration to that which 
the heroic y Franklin has already received from the whole civilised world. 
With the magnificent prodigality of affection, she has flung away thousands on 
the chances of a hope ; her unchilled enthusiasm has been the inspirer of all 
these brave men, and her commanding intellect has helped to guide their pro- 
gress. If classic antiquity has the wife of Admetus for a model of conjugal de- 
votion, modern history may proudly name as an equal—rug Wire OF FRANKLIN. 


g | daring Captain Penny, but with no result beyond what 


and Terror sailed ; but this was the only trace ever found, from then til 
now of the Franklin expedition. 

All the officers of the squadron performed feats of wonderfal exertion 
in prosecuting the search. Lieutenant M’Clintock travelled 800 miles 
across the ice, to the extreme end of Melville Island—the first who reached 
it since Parry’s discovery thirty years before, though even then he could 
not, like Parry, reach it in a ship. Captain Penny made a daring and 
successful effort to penetrate Wellington Channel, the first who ever sail- 
ed through its frozen waters. With sledges and a boat for occasional ser- 
vice, he proceeded on up to the head of the channel, where he found it 
opened out westward into the great Polar Sea, and there he believed 

ranklin’s expedition must have sailed. A piece of English elm he met 
drifting in the channel seemed to confirm his idea; but as he could not 
explore the open sea merely with boats, Captain Penny, on his return to 
the squadron in Barrow’s Straits, offered to go up Wellington Channel 
again in one of the steamers, and search the sea beyond. This splendid 
offer was, however, declined by Captains Austin and Ommaney, to the 
great disappointment of many a daring spirit in the squadron; and so 
this great expedition, with all its immense resources, turned homewards, 
without either finding Franklin or discovering the north-west passage. 
Then another squadron, almost as large, was sent out, under command of 
Sir Edward Belcher, to Wellington Channel. Seven or eight vessels are 
even now cruising there, following the track, opened by the brave and 
e attained, ex- 
cept the discovery of more islands and more ice. 

Thus, since 1850, the amazing number of fifteen expeditions, consisting 
of thirty vessels, and probably above a thousand men, have been employ- 
ed in the search, from Baffin’s Bay to Melviile Island, and yet without an 
important result, save the discovery of the traces left at Beechy Island, 
and the investigation made of Wellington Channel by Captain Penny, the 
whole credit of opening this important passage to the Polar ocean being 
-. to this brave seaman. Sir Edward Belcher has but followed his 
ead. : 

Let us now track the course of the Enterprise and the Investigator, 
the small and _unpretending expedition ordered te reach Melville Is- 
iiss ae Bebring’s Straits, an achievement no ship had ever yet accom- 

sned. 

_ These seas had been known to Europe but a century. Vitus Bebring, 
in the Russian service, was the first, about a hundred years ago, to diseo- 
ver the straits that separate the two great continents of Asia and America, 
by a distance of only 150 miles; and, like Hudson, he died in the very 
scene of his discovery, a victim to “the cold, want, nakedness, sickness, 
impatience, and despair, that were their daily guests.” 

othing can be finer than this portal from the Pacific into the Polar ice 
—Asia and America visible at once—the coast castellated by mountains 
from 8,000 to 15,000 feet high ; the bold promontories and the deep ba 
on the opposite sides so exactly corresponding that one can see how the 
two continents were torn asunder at some remote period of cosmical his- 
tory. Here the climate is far milder than on the eastern coast of Ameri- 
ca. Their brief summer glows with a rich though pale and dwarfed ve- 
getation, and earth and air swarm with life. The tribes are amiable and 
friendly, The animals are not ferocious ; there are no reptiles, and no 
poisonous plants—cold seems to purify all things. Here, too, is the great 
ice cemetery of the antediluvian world, where the gigantic extinct animal 
races are still lying in their snow-shrouds, such as they lived before man 
was —aehan and when a different temperature must have existed from the 

nt. 

Fifty silent years pass after Bebring’s death, then a second ship steers 
through the Strait, led by Cook, in hopes of reaching home by the north- 
east passage, as Drake had desired to do, and failed. The achievement 
was left for one whose name is now equally memorable as theirs. But 
Cook reached no further than Icy Cape, which he discovered and named. 
Thick fogs prevented further progress, and he returned to the Sandwich 
Islands, where he soon lay a murdered man. Another fifty years elapse, 
and the Straits are passed a third time by Captain Beechy, but his shi 
could not even reach Icy Cape. Then twenty-five years pass over, oad 
we come to the Behring Straits expedition of Captains Kellett and Moore, 
in the Herald and Plover. Twice Captain Kellett tried to push east 
ward past Icy Cape, but could not—the epace between it and Melville Is- 
land was still the mare ignotum of navigators; but he made a brilliant 
survey of the Asiatic side, and effected many important discoveries. Then 
it was the Admiralty determined on sending out the Enterprise and In- 
vestigator to co-operate with the Herald and Plover, and to effect, if pos- 
sible, this passage past the Iey Cape through the Polar Sea to Melville 
Island ; and it is this expedition which claims our special notice. 

The two vessels sailed from Plymouth January the 20th, 1850, provi- 
sioned for three years, and each with a complement of sixty-six men. The 
Enterprise was commanded by Captain Collinson, the senior officer of the 
expedition ; the Investigator by Commantet M‘Clure, who was accom- 
panied by Lieut. Gurney Cresswell and Lieutenant Haswell, Dr. Arm- 
strong, Surgeon Pierce, and Mr. Miertsching, a Moravian missionary, who 
perfectly understood all the Esquimaux dialects. The Admiralty’s in- 
structions ordered the two vessels to press forward to the Sandwich Is- 
lands, refit there, and then use every exertion to pass Behring’s Straits, 
and reach the ice by the Ist of August. 

The Enterprise and Investigator were parted by a gale in Maghellan’s 
Straits, and never met afterwards. The Investigator proceeded on alone 
to the Sandwich Islands, and arrived there the 29th of June, but found 
neither the Enterprise nor the Herald. Captain Kellett bad gone on to 
Bebring’s Straits, having given up all hope of meeting the Enterprise 
and her consort at the Sandwich Islands. Again M‘Clure went on alone. 
The Herald had proceeded as far as Cape Lisburne, to bury information 
for Capt Collinson, and was returning south when they met a lone vessel 
steering up from the Straits--it was the Investigator. 

“She had made a surprising passage of twenty six days from Oahee, left it 
the 4th of July, cleared the Sandwich Islands on the 5th, Behring Straits on the 
27th, and saw the Hera/d on the 31st. She steered a straight course, and car- 
ried a fair wind allthe way. Captain Kellett wished the Jnvestigator to take 
some provisions from us; but she was full, and the men were in excellent health 
and spirits. ‘‘I went over the ship,” says Captain Kellett, “and was highly 
pleased with the comfort and cleanliness—everything seemed in its ght 

lace.” Commander M‘Clure did not much extol her sailing qualities, but spoke 
in high praise of her capabilities for taking the ice. He d from me at mid- 
night, with a strong north-east wind, and under every stitch of canvas he could 
carry.” 

Then it was that Captain Kellett, startled at the danger of this lone 
ship pressing on into the ice, made the signal for recall, to which the he- 
roic commander of the Investigator telegraphed in reply, “Caa’t stay— 
important duty—own responsibility,” and dashed on with energetic de- 
termination to accomplished what he had vowed before leaving England 
—win his post rank, find Franklin, or make the passage. 

That midnight parting, August Ist, 1850, was M‘Clure’s farewell to all 
life but that within his own ship, for three years. The next time that his 
hand was grasped in friendship it was by thre same Captain Kellett on the 
other side of the world, after M‘Clure had discovered the passage and 
stood on Melville Island, the first man who had ever reached it from the 
Pacific, having literally fulfilled the instructions of the Admiralty. Once 
again he was seen, four days later, by the Plover, under a press of canv 
steering to the north into the pack off Cape Barrow. From that date, 
all the world rung with his achievement, silence and mystery hung over 
his fate. Three years, and no tidings of that lone ship gone forth into the 
eternal ice. That he should ever return seemed scarcely expected—scarce- 
ly possible, except by a miracle. 

“ Heaven shield the gallant crew (writes the brave and generous Sherard Os- 
borne). May they be rewarded by accomplishing the feat of voyaging from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. Aut feri aut mori was, assuredly, the gallant M‘Clure’s 
motto, when he announced his purpose in the last dispatches sent by him to the 
Admiralty.”’+ 

The 6th of August, at midnight, the Investigator rounded Cape Bar- 
row. {n a month they had reached Cape Bathurst and = Parry, 
“ groping and grappling their way close along the shore ;” then struck 
up northward into the ocean, and saw high land about fifty miles off. All 
that day and night they worked to windward, and by morning touched 
the south headland, rising up perpendicularly a thousand feet. They 
landed ; named the new discovery Baring’s Island, and found an exten- 
sive country with fine rivers, lakes, ranges of hills two or three thousand 
feet high, valleys, verdant with moss, and thronged with herds of deer and 
musk oxen. 

Divided from them by a strait, was another land, with ranges of vol- 
canic hills and verdant valleys between. They named it Prince Albert's 
Land, and the strait after the Prince of Wales. Up this strait they sailed 
till but twenty-five miles divided them from Barrow’s Straits—from, in 
fact, the waters of the Atiantie. All they had toiled for seemed just ac- 
complished, when a northwest wind set the whole mass of ice drifting to 
the east, and the entrance to Barrow’s Straits was barred. A floe, s1¥ 
miles long, came rushing past them and grazed the ship, but left them 


* “Seeman’s Voyage of the Herald.” A narrative of great and varied im 


terest. 
+ ‘‘ Leaves from an Arctic Journal.” By Lieutenant Sherard Osborne. A 








work of great interest and unrivalled power of description. 
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That the I7th of September, they secured the ship, with ca- 
and aan to a floe eight fathoms deep, from which never af- 
parted for ten months. Fixed to this, were down 
some miles, and finally frozen in on the of mber, just 
they had entered the ice, havin ve , accord- 
-given testimony of Sir Edward on most magni- 
piece = navigation ever performed, in a single season, and which 
whole course of Arctic discovery can show nothing to equal.’* For 
we must remember, this vast space from Bebring’s Straits to Melville Is- 
land, between 900 to 1,000 miles, had never yet been navigated. On the 
Pacific side men had reached the Icy Cape, but no farther. On the Atlan- 
tic side Sir Edward Parry, with wonderful success, reached Melville Is- 
land ; but thirty years passed, and no other ship could reach so far. Down 
the great American rivers, also, the Mackenzie and the Coppermine men 
had travelled, and beheld, beyond the limits of the continent the great 
frozen ocean ; but none had dared to launch a ship there. East, west, and 
south, centuries had come in succession, and dashed against the ice-rocks 
of that silent sea; but none ever trod a path there, till M‘Clure, the 
great Polar Argonaut, plunged boldly into the icy waste of desolation, 
and marked the e from one ocean to another on the map of the 
world by the of his ship. 

Winter was now commencing. The vessel, frozen immovably in the 
ice, was housed over, and all preparation made that, in case the ice struck 
the vessel, should be enabled to leave her instantly without peril of 
death by famine. These things being attended to, the grand point re- 
mained to be decided—did a communication exist between them and Bar- 
row’s Straits—between them and the waters of the Atlantic? This would 
decide for ever the question of a north-west passage. M‘Clure took six 
men with him and a sledge ; they travelled five days over the ice. On 
the sixth they pitched their tent on the shores of Barrow’s Straits. The 
question was decided. Opposite lay Melville Island, from which Sir Ed- 
ward . the first man who ever reached it, saw the loom of that land 
upon which M‘Clure, thirty years after, was now resting—the first man 
who had ever rested there, gazing from its shores upon the waters of the 
north-west passage. Here they created a cairn, fifteen feet high, with the 
date of discovery—October 26th, 1850—a day henceforth ever memorable 
in the records of maritime enterprise. By the 3lst they reached the ship 
again, having travelled 156 miles in nine days. But the brave leader him- 
self was in danger of never reaching it. When within fifteen miles of the 
ship he had quitted the sledge, intending to hasten on alone, and have all 
comforts for the party on arrival ; but fogs came on and thick dark- 
ness, so that he could no longer see the compass; and after much peri- 
lous tumbling and floundering in the ice, at the risk of breaking legs and 
arms, he had to stop, finding he could be ey no farther, and bury himself 
up in the snow for the night, At midnight he was aroused by a bright 
meteor flashing across the heavens; the stars and a brilliant Aurora lit 
the ay, and he arose to recommence his journey. Next morning he found 
he had passed the ship four miles ; the fresh tracks of a bear were close to 
him, and he had no fire-arms either for defence or signals—nevertheless, he 
reached the ship at last in safety “none the worse,’’ at least so says his 
hardy t, “for a night in the snow, at a temperature of 15° minus, 
~. vie nage of a grisly bear, and being twenty-five hours without 

Winter had now set in—the ten months’ winter of the Polar clime, 
when men in these regions descend into a living tomb for half the year. 
Meanwhile M‘Clure had heard nothing of the Enterprise since they part- 
ed company in the Pacific. Her story. as we know it now, was not a bril- 
liant one.- Not until fourteen days after the Investigator did she pass 
Bebring’s Straits; then, obstructed by ice and uncertain of the other ves- 
sels, she turned back to Grantly Harbour, where she grounded- Again, 
on the 19th of September, she Behring’s Straits ; but by that time 


M‘Clure had advanced 700 miles to the eastward and ten degrees north, | sof: 


The Enterprise subse- 


and had nearly achieved the north-west passage. 
and obliged to winter at Hong 


quently was back a second time, 
ong.— To be concluded, next Saturday. 
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A TOSS-UP FOR A HUSBAND. 
VROM THE FRENCH OF VISCOMTE PONSON DU TERRAIL. 


I 


The Marchioness was at her toilet. Florine and ia, her two 
ladies’-maids, were busy powdering, as it were with hoar-frost, the bewitch- 


ses was a widow, this Marchioness, a widow of twenty-three ; and 
wealthy, as very few persons were any longer at the court of Louis XV., 


her ther. 

Three-and-twenty ron earlier, his Majesty had held her at the baptis- 
mal font of the chapel at Marly, and had settled upon ber an income of a 
hundred vres, by way of proving to her father, the Baron Fon- 
tevrault, who had saved his life in the battle of Fontenoy, that Kings can 
be ful, whatever people choose to say to the contrary. 

he Marchioness then was a widow. She resided, during the summer, 

in a charming little chateau, situated half-way up the slope overhanging 
the water, on the road from Bougival to Saint Germain. Madame Du- 
barry’s estate adjoined hers ; and on opening her eyes she could see, with- 
out rising, the white gable-ends and the wide-spreading chestnut-trees of 
Luciennes, perched upon the heights. On this particular day—it was 
noon—the Marchioness, whilst her attendants dressed her hair and ar- 
ranged her head-dress with the most exquisite taste, gravely employed 
herself in tossing up, alternatély, a couple of fine oranges, which crossed 
each other in the and then dropped into the white and delicate hand 
that caught them in their fall. 

This sleight-of-hand—which the Marchioness interrupted at times whilst 
she adjusted a pevaty Spot on her lip, or cast an impatient glance on the 
crystal clock that told how time was running away with the fair widow’s 
precious moments—had lasted for ten minutes, when the folding-doors 
were thrown open, and a valet, such as one sees now only on the stage, an- 
nounced with pompous voice—* The King!’ 

Apparently, the Machioness was accustomed to such visits, for she but 

alf rose from her seat, as she saluted with her most gracious smile the 
personage who entered. 

It was indeed Louis XV. himself—Louis XV. at sixty-five ; but robust, 
upright, with smiling lip and beaming eye, and jauntily clad in a close- 
fitting, l-grey hunting-suit, that become him to perfection. He carried 
under his arm a handsome fowling-piece, inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; a 
small pouch, intended for ammunition alone, hung over his shoulder. 

The King had come from Luciennes, almost alone, that is say with a 
Captain of the Guard, the old Marshal de Richelieu, and a single equerry 
on foot. He had been amusing himself with quail shocting, leading his 
own gun, as was the fashion with his ancestors, the later Valois and the 
earlier Bourbons. His grandsire, Henry IV., could not have been less 

ceremonious. 

But a shower of hail had surprised him ; and his Majesty had no relish 
for it. He pretended that the fire of an enemy’s battery was less dis- 
agreeable than those oan of water, so small and so hard, that wet him 

, and reminded him of his twinges of rheumatism. 

Fortunately, he was but a few steps from the gateway of the chateau, 
when the shower commenced. He had come therefore to take shelter with 
his god-daughter, having dismissed his suite, and only keeping with him 
& magnificent pointer, whose genealogy was fully established by the Duke 
de Richelieu, and traced back, with a few slips in qrthogregby, directly 
to Nisus, _ coletrated greyhound, given by Charles IX. to his friend 

» SHE Poe’ 
Good morning, Marchioness,” said the King, as he entered, putting 
down his fowling-piece ina corner. “I have come to ask yous pe gn 


We were t in a sho t i 
aa meee Hine shower ot your gate—RichelieuandI. I have pac 
kind of you.” 


“ Ah, Sire, that wasn’t very 

“ Hush !” replied the King, in a good-humored tone. “ It’s only mid- 
day ; and if the Marshal bef‘ boeed way in here at so earl bon 
he would have bragged of it every where, this very evening. He is very 
apt to compromise one, and he is a ¢ coxcomb too, the old Duke. But 
dont’ put yourself out of the way, Marchioness. Let Aspasia finish this 
becoming pile of your head-dress, and Florine out with her silver 
knife the scented powder that blends so well with the lilies and the roses 
of your bewitching face. ... Why, Machioness, you’re so pretty, one could 


2 
“ fo think me £0, Sire ?” 
“T tell you so every oe Oh, what fine oranges!” 
mse 


And the seated lf upon the room by the side of the 
my Ld finger-tips he Kiseed with an {afeity of grace. 


seeneap one of the oranges that he had admired, he proceeded 


leisurely to examine it. 
“ Bat.” said he at , “ what are oranges doing by the of 
Chinese powder-box oe scent bottles? Is there codimneutes rod 


“ 


y> 








Cosas City Gralt andi Whe mntasentnee—eany 0s tt ie, Masdtlenem—ef yous 
“ These oranges,” replied the lady, gravely, “ fulfilled just now, Sire 
the functions of destiny.” a seeds heres 


The King opened wide his eyes, and stroked the long ears of his dog, by 
way of giving the Marchioness time to explain her meaning. 

“Tt was the Countess who gave them to me,” she continued. 

“ Madame Dubarry ?”’ 

“ Exactly so, Sire.” 

“ A trumpery gift, it seems to me, Marchioness.”” : 

“ I hold it, on the contrary, to be an important one ; since I repeat to 
your Majesty, that these oranges decide my fate.” 

“T give it up,” said the King. , 

“ Imagine, Sire ; yesterday I found the Countess occupied in tossing her 
oranges up and down, in this way.” And the Marchioness recommenced 
her game with a skill that cannot be described. 

“ I see,” said the King; “she accompanied this singular amusement 
with the words, ‘ Up, Choiseul! up, Praslin !’ and, on my word, I can fancy 
how the ed jumped.” 

* Precisely so, Sire.’’ 

“ And do you dabble in politics, Marchioness? Have you a fancy for 
uniting with the Countess, just to mortify my poor ministers ?”’ 

“ By no means, Sire ; for, in place of Monsieur de Choiseul and the 
Duke de Praslin, I was saying to myself, just now, ‘Up, Menneval! up, 
Beaugency!’” 

“ Ay, ay,” returned the King ; “and why the deuce would you have 
them jumping, those two good-looking gentlemen——Monsieur de Menneval, 
who is a Croesus, and Monsieur de Beaugency, who is a statesman, and 
dances the minuet to perfection ?”’ 

“T’ll tell you,” said the dame. “You know, Sire, that Monsieur de 
Menneval is an accomplished gentleman, a handsome man, a gallant cava- 
lier, an indefatigable dancer, witty as Monsieur Arouet, and longing for 
nothing so much as to live in the country, on his estate in Touraine, on 
the banks of the Leire, with the woman whom he loves or will love, far 
from the Court, from grandeur and from turmoil.” 

“ And, on my life, he’s in the right of it,” quoth the King. “ One does 
become so wearied at Court.” 

“ Aye, and no,” rejoined the widow as she put on her last beauty-spot. 
Tr “Nor are you unaware,Sire, that Monsieur de Beaugency is one of 
the most brilliant courtiers of Marly and of Versailles ; ambitious ; burn- 
ing with zeal for the service of your Maje-ty ; as brave as Monsieur de 
Menneval ; and capable of going to the end of the earth......with the 
title of Ambassador of the King of France.” 


more ambassadors than embassies. My ante-chambers overflow every 
morning. 

a Now,” continued the Marchioness, “I have been a widow..... these 
two years past.” . 
“ A long time, there’s no denying.” 
“ Ah,” sighed she, “ there’s no need to tell me so, Sire. But Monsieur 
de Menneval loves me...... at least he says so, and I am easily per- 
suaded.”’ 
“ Very well; then oy | Monsieur de Menneval.”’ 
“T have thought of it, Sire ; and, in truth, I might do much worse. I 
should like well enough to live in the country, under the willow trees, on 
the borders of the river, with a husband, fond, yielding, loving, who would 
detest the philosophers and set some little value on the poets. When no 
external noises disturb the honeymoon, that month Sire, may be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. In the country, you know, one never hears a noise.” 
“ Unless it be the north-wind moaning in the corridor, and the rain 
pattering on the window-panes.””—And the King shivered slightly on his 


a. 

r ha added the dame, “ Monsieur de Beaugency loves me equally 

we 

“ Ah, ah! the ambitious man !’’ 

“ Ambition does not shut out love, Sire. Monsieur de Beaugency is a 

Marquis ; he is twenty-five ; he is ambitious, I should like a husband 

vastly who was longing to reach high offices of state. Greatness has its 

own particular merit.” 

“ Then marry Monseiurde Beaugency.”’ 

f have thought of that, also; but this poor Monsieur de Menne- 

Val.’ . wee. 

“Very good,” exclaimed the King, laughing : “ now I see to what pur- 

pose the oranges are destined, Monsieur de Menneval pleases you ; Mon- 

sieur de Beaugency would suit you just as well ; and since one can’t 

have more than one husband, you make them each jump in turn.” 

“ Just so, Sire. But observe what happens.” 

“ Ah, what does happen ?”’ 

“That, unwilling and unable to play unfairl 

catch the two oranges as they come down ; and 

each time.” 

“ Well, are you willing that I should take part in your game ?” 

“ You, Sire? Ah, what a joke that would be!” 

“T am very clumsy, Marchioness. To a certainty, in less than three 

minutes Beaugency and Menneval will be rolling on the floor.’ 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the lady ; “ and if you have any preference for one 

or the other?” 

“No; we'll do better. Look, I take the two oranges...... you mark 

them carefully—or, better still, you stick into one of them one of these 

toilet pins, making up your own mind which of the two is to represent 

Monsieur de Beaugency, and leaving me, on that point, entirely in the 

dark. If Monsieur de Beaugency touch the floor, you shall marry his 

rival ; if it happen just otherwise, you shall resign yourself to become an 

ambassadress.”’ 

“ Excellent! Now, Sire, let’s see the result.’’ 

The King took the two oranges and plied shuttle with them above his 

head. But at the third pass, the two rolled down upon the embroidered 

carpet, and the Marchioness broke out into a merry fit of laughter. 

: = — as much,” exclaimed his Majesty. “What a clumsy fellow 
am 

“ And we more puzzled than ever, Sire ?”’ 

“So we are, Marchioness ; but the best thing we can do, is to slice the 
oranges, sugar them well, and season them witha dash of West India rum. 
Then you can beg me to taste them, and offer me some of those preserved 
cherries and peaches that you put up just as nicely as my daughter. 
Adelaide.” : 

“ And Monsieur de Menneval? and Monsieur de Beaugency ?” said 
aed So rane in piteous accents. ‘“ How is the question to be set- 

ed?’ 

Louis XV. began to cogitate. 

a you quite sure,” said he, “ that both of them are in love with 
you 

“ Probably so,” returned she, with a little coquettish smile, sent back 
to her from the mirror opposite. : 

“ And their love is equally strong? ” 

“ T trust so, Sire.” 

“ And I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“ Ah!,’ said the Marchioness, “ but that is, in truth, a most terrible 
supposition, Besides, Sire, they are on their way hither. 

“ Both of them?” 

“‘ One after the other: the Marquis at one o’clock precisely ; the Ba- 
ronattwo. I promised them my decision to-morrow, on condition that 
they would pay me a final visit to-day.” 

As the Marchioness finished, the valet, who had énnounced the King, 
came to inform his mistress, that Monsieur de Beaugency was in the 
drawing-room, and solicited the favour of admission to pay his cts. 

“ Capital!” said Louis XV., smiling as though he were eighteen ; 
“ show Monsiear de Beaugency in. Marchioness, you will receive him, 
and tell him the price that you set upon your hand.” 

« And what is this price, Sire?” 

“ You must give him the choice—either to renounce you, or to consent 
to send in to me his — of his appointments, in order that he may 
go and himself with his wife on his estate of Courlac, in Poitou, 
there to live the life of a country gentleman.” 

“ And then, Sire?” 

. * You will allow him a couple of hours for reflection, and so dismiss 

m. 

“ And in the end?” 

“ The rest is my concern.”—And the King got up, taking his dog and 
his gun, and concealed himself behind a screen, drawing also a curtain, 
that he might be completely hidden. 

* What is your intention, Sire?” asked the Marchioness. 

_ “Toon myself, like the Kings of Persia, from the eyes of my sub- 
jects,” replied Louis XV. “ Hush, Marchioness.”’ 
A few moments later, and Monsieur de Beaugency entered the room. 


I 


The Marquis was a charming cavalier; tall, slight, with a moustaehe 
black and curling upwards, an eye sparkling and intelligent, a Roman 


, I take equal pains to 
at I catch them both, 





*8 of Sir Edward at the public dinne t 
on om Parry, pub. r given to Lieutenant Gur- 


nose, an Austrian lip, a firm step, a noble and imposing presence. 


“T know that,’”’ chimed in Louis XV., with a laugh. “ But, alas, I have | P: 


The Marchioness blushed slightly, at sight of him, but offered him her 


hand to kiss ; and as she by a gesture to be seated 
wardly took counsel with herself. Agnes 
« idedly, I believe that the test is useless ; it is Monsieur de Bean- 
gency whom I love. How ery shall I be to lean upon his arm at the 
fétes! With what delight shall I keep long watches in the cabinet 
of his ay the Ambassador, whilst he is busy with his Majesty’s 


But after this “ aside,” the Marchioness resumed her gracious and co- 
quettish air ; as though the woman compre! ed the mission of refined 
lantry which was reserved for her seductive and delicate epoch by an 
ulgent Providence, that laid by its anger and its evil days for the sub- 
sequent reign. 

“ Marchioness,” said Monsieur de Beaugency, as he held in his hands 
the iv fingers of the lovely widow, “ it is fully a week since you received 
me 
“ A week? why, you were here yesterday!” 

“ Then F must have counted the hours for ages.” 
an compliment which may be found in one of the younger Crebillon’s 


books!’ 
“ You are hard upon me, Marchioness.”’ 
“ Perhaps s0,......it comes naturally...... I am tired.” 


“ Ah, Marchioness! Heaven knows that I would make of your exist- 
ence one never-ending féte !”’ 

“ That would, at least, be wearisome.” 

“ Say a word, Madam, one single word, and my fortune, my fature pros- 
pects, my ambition !”— 

“ You are still then as ambitious as ever ?”’ 

“ More than ever, since I have been in love with you.” 

“ Ts that necessary ?” 

“Beyond a doubt. Ambition—what is it but honours, wealth, the en- 
vious looks of impotent rivals, the admiration of the crowd, the favour of 


monarchs?.....- And is not one’s love unanswerably and most triamph- 
ay proved, in laying all this at the feet of the woman whom one 
ores ?” 


“ You may be right.” 

“T may be right, Marchioness ! 

* T am all attention, sir.” 

“ Between us, who are well-born, and consort not with plebeians, that 
vulgar and sentimental sort oflove, which is painted by those who write 
books for your mantuamakers and chambermaids, would be in exceeding- 
ly bad taste. It would be but slighting love and making no account of 
its enjoyment, were we to go and bury it in some obscure corner of the 
rovinces, or of Paris—we, who belong to Versailles—living away there 
with it, in monotonous solitude and unchanging contemplation!” 

** Ah!’ said the Marchioness, “ you think so?” 

“ Tell me, rather, of fétes that dazzle one with lights, with noise, with 
smiles, with wit, through which one glides intoxicated, with the fair con- 
quest in triumph on one’s arm....Why hide one’s happiness, in place of 
parading it? The jealousy of the world does but increase, and cannot 
diminish it. My uncle, the Cardinal, stands well at court. He has the 
King’s ear, and better still, the Countess’s. He will, ere long, procure 
me one of the Northern embassies. Cannot you fancy yourself, Madame 
the Ambassadress, treading on the — of a drawing-room, as royalty 
with royalty, with the highest nobility of a kingdom—having the men at 
your feet, and the women on lower seats around you, whilst you yourself 
are occupant of a throne, and wield a sceptre ?”’ 

And as Monsieur de Beaugency warmed with his own eloquence, he 
gently slid from his seat to the knees of the Marchioness, whose hand he 
covered with kisses. 

hag listened to him, with a smile on her lips, and then abruptly said te 
him: 
* ~ sir, and hear me in turn. Are you in truth sincerely attached 
to me 

“ With my whole soul, Marchioness!”’ 

“ Are you prepared to make every sacrifice ?”’ 

“ Every one, Madam.” 

“‘ That is fortunate indeed ; for to be prepared for all, is to accomplish 
-_ without the slightest difficulty ; and it is but a single one that I re- 
quire. 

“Oh, speak! Must a throne be conquered ?” 

“ By no means, sir. You must only call to mind that you own a fine 
chateau in Poitou.” 

“ Pooh !”’ said Monsieur de Beaugency, “ a shed.” 

“Every man’s house is his castle,” replied the widow. “ And having 
éalled it to mind, you need only order post-horses,”’ 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“ To carry me off to Courlac. It is there that your almoner shall unite 
us, in the chapel, in presence of your domestics and your vassals, our only 
witnesses.” 4 , 

“ A singular whim, Marchioness ; but I submit to it.” 

“ Very well. We will set out this evening...... Ah! I forgot.” 

“ What, further ?”’ 

“‘ Before starting, you will send in your resignation to the King.” 

Monsieur de Beaugency almost bounded from his seat. 

“ Do you dream of that, Marchioness ?”’ 

“ Assuredly. You will not, at Courlac, be able to perform your duties 
at court.” 

“ And on returning ?” 

“ We will not return.” 

“ We will—not—return!” slowly ejaculated Monsieur de Beaugency. 
“ Where then shall we proceed ?” 

“ Nowhere. We will remain at Courlac.” 

* All the summer?” 

* And all the winter, I count upon settling myself there, after our 
marriage. I have a horror of the court. I do not like the turmoil.— 
Grandeur wearies me...... I look forward only to asimple and charming 
country life, to the tranquil and happy existence of the forgotten lady of 
the castle. What matters it to you? You were ambitious for my 
love’ssake. I care but little for ambition ; you ought to care for it still 
less, since you are in love with me.” 

“ But, Marchioness—” 

“ Hash! it’s a bargain. Still, for form’s sake, I give you one hour 
to reflect, There, pass out that way ; go into the winter drawing-room 
that you will find at the end of the gallery, andsend me your answer up- 
on a leaf of your tablets. I am about to complete my toilet, which I left 
unfinished, to receive you.” 

And the Marchioness opened a door, bowed Monsieur de Beaugency 
into the corridor, and closed the door upon him. 

“ Marchioness,” cried the King, from his hiding-place and through the 
screen,“ you will offer Monsieur de Menneval the embassy to Prussia, 
which I promise you for him.” 

“ And you will not emerge from your retreat?” . : 

“ Certainly not, Madame ; it is far more amusing to remain behind the 
scenes. One hears all, laughs at one’s ease, and is not troubled with say- 
ing any thing.” ? 4 

t struck two. Monsieur de Menneval was announced. His Majesty 
remained snug, and shammed dead. 


It. 


Monsieur de Menneval was, at all points, a cavalier who yielded no- 
thing to his rival, Monsieur de Beaugency. He was fair. He had a blue 
eye, a broad forehead, a mouth that wore a dreamy expression, and that 
somewhat pensive air which became so well the roubadours of France 
in the olden time. 

We cannot say whether Monsieur de Menneval had perpetrated verse ; 
but he loved the poets, the arts, the quiet of the fields, the sunsets, the 
rosy dawn, the breeze sighing through the foliage, the low and mysterious 
tones of a harp, sounding at eve from the light bark shooting over the 
blue waters of the Loire—all things in short that harmonize with that 
melodious concert of the heart, which passes by the name of love. 

He was timid, but he passionately loved the beautiful widow; and his 
dearest dream was of passing his whole life at her feet, in well chosen re- 
tirement, far from those envious lookers-on, who are ever ready to fling 
their sarcasms on quiet happiness, and who dissemble their envy under 
cloak of a philosophic scepticism. t F x 

He trembled, as he entered the Marchioness’s boudoir. He remained 
standing before her, and blushed as he kissed her hand. At length, en- 
couraged by a smile, emboldened by the solemnity of this coveted inter- 
view, he spoke to her of his love, with a poetic simplicity and an unpre- 
meditated warmth of Genet genuine enthusiasm of a priest, who has 
fai ject of his adoration. 

Ble eyo the Marchioness sighed, and said within herself: 

“He is right. Love is happiness. ve is to be two indeed, but one 
at the same time ; and to be free from those importunate intermeddlers, 
the indifference or the mocking attention of the world.” 

She remembered, however, the advice of the King, and thus addressed 


Baron. 
ms, What will you indeed do, in order to convince me of your affection a 


Listen to me, my fair lady-love.” 





“« All that man ean do.’ * 
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talked 
Baron was less bold than Monsieur de Beaugency, who had 
see epee He vm bably more sincere: 
tious,” widow. 
v 1S replied Monsieur de Menneval, sorrowfally. 
« And I would that the man whom I marry, should aspire to every 
thing, and achieve roy —_. end 
«{ will try so to do, if you w 
“ iasen st ve you an hour rd reflect. I oy pat ee the King’s 
-daughter. I have begged of him an em y 
oot Ah i said Monsieur de Menneval, with indifference, i 
“ He bas granted my request. If you love me, you will t the offer. 
We will be married this evening, and your Excellency the Am or to 
Prussia will set off for Berlin immediately after the nuptials. Reflect ; I 
hour.” 
orits ‘esuteen,”* answered Monsieur de Menneval; “I have no need of 
reflection, for I love you. Your wishes are my orders: to obey you ismy 
ire. I accept the embassy.” . 
oF sar mind !” Paid she, trembling with joy and blushing deeply. 
« Pass into the room, wherein you were just now waiting. I must com- 
plete my toilet, and I shall then be at your service. I will summon 
” 


yeThe Marchioness handed out the Baron by the right-hand door, as she 
had handed out the Marquis by the left ; and then said to herself: 

“| shall be prettily embarrassed, if Monsieur de Beaugency should oon- 
gent to end bis days at Courlac !” 

Thereupon, the King removed the screen and reappeared. 

His Majesty stepped quietly to the round table, whereupon he had re- 
placed the oranges, and took up one of them. ; “ 

« Ah!” exclaimed the Marchioness, “I perceive, Sire, that you foresee 
the difficulty that is about to spring up, and go back accordingly to the 
oranges, in order to settle it.” 

As bis sole reply, Louis XV. took a small ivory-handled pen-knife from 
his waistcoat pocket, made an incision in the rind of the orange, peeled it 
off very neatly, divided the fruit into two parts, and offered one to the 
astonished Marchioness. , 

“ But, Sire, what are you doing?” was her eager inquiry. 

“ You see that I am eating the orange.” 

“ But—” 

“Tt was of no manner of use to us.’’ 

“ You have decided then ?”’ 

“ Unquestionably. Monsieur de Menneval loves you better than Mon- 
sieur de Beaugency.”’ 

“That is not quite certain yet ; let us wait.” 

“Look,” said the King, pointing to the valet, who entered with a note 
from the Marquis. ‘ You’ll soon see.” 

The widow opened the note, and read: 

“ Madam, I love you—Heaven is my witness; and to give you up isthe 
most cruel of sacrifices. But I ama gentleman. A gentleman belongs to 
the King. My life, my blood are his. Icannot, without forfeit of my loyal- 
ty, abandon his service ——.”’ 

“ Bt cetera,” chimed in the King, “ as was observed by the Abbé Fleury, 
my tutor. Marchioness, call in Monsieur de Menneval.” 

Monsieur de Menneval entered, and was greatly troubled to see the King 
in the widow’s boudoir. 

. “Baron,” said his Majesty, “ Monsieur de Beaugency was ny 8 in love 
with the Marchioness ; but he was more deeply still in love—since he would 
net renounce it, to please her—with the embassy to Prussia. And you, 
you love the Marchioness much better than you love me, since you would 
only enter my service for her sake. This leads me to believe that you 
would be but a lukewarm public servant, and that Monsieur de Beaugency 
will make an excellent ambassador. He will start for Berlin this even- 
ing ; and you shall marry the Marchioness. I will be present at the oere- 
mon 


“ 


Marchioness,” whispered Louis XV. in the ear of his god-daughter, 
“ true love is that which does not shrink from a sacrifice.” 
“ And the King peeled the second orange and eat it, as he placed the 
hand of the widow in that of the Baron. 

Then he added : 

“T have been making three | seem happy: the Marchioness, whose in- 
decision I have relieved ; the Baron, who shall marry her ; and Monsieur 
de Beaugency, who will perchance prove asorry ambassador. In all this, 
I have only neglected my own interests, for Ihave been eating the emanees 
without sugar....... And eg they pretend to say that I am a selfish Mo 
arch ?’— Putna m’s Monthly Magazine. 





THE SECRET CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA. 


Desirous that our readers should be able to preserve some outlines of 


historical documents that have made so much noise in the political world, 
but which are altogether too long for our columns, we pick out with some 
care the following extracts. It should be observed that every communi- 
cation is marked “ secret and confidential.”—-We commence with Sir G. 
H. Seymour, British Ambassador to St. Petersburg, writing on the llth 
of January, 1853, to Lord John Russell, then Foreign Secretary. 

On the evening of the 9th inst. I had the honour of seeing the Emperor 
at the palace of the Grand Duchess Helen, who, it appeared, had kindly 
requested permission to invite Lady Seymour and myself to meet the Im- 
perial family.—The Emperor came up to me, in the most gracious manner, 
to say that he had heard with great pleasure of Her Majesty’s Government 
having been definitively formed, adding that he trusted the Ministry would 
be of long duration.—His Imperial Majesty desired me particularly to con- 
vey this assurance to the Earl of Aberdeen, with whom, he said, he had 
been acquainted for note years, and for whom he entertained equal 
regard and esteem. His Majesty desired to be brought to the kind recol- 
lection of his Lordship.—* You know my feelings,” the Emperor, said, 
“with regard to England. What I have told you before I say again; it 
was intended that the two countries should be upon terms of close amity ; 
and I feel sure that this will continue to be the case.” * * * * 
In the meantime, the Emperor went on to say—“I repeat that it is very 
essential that the two 
ment and I, and I and the English Government—should be upon the best 
terms ; and the necessity was never greater than at present. I beg you 
to convey these words to Lord John Russell. 


immaterial what the others may think or do. 


a great deal of trouble.” 


The Emperor’s words and manner, although still very kind, showed that 
His Majesty had no intention of speaking to me of the demonstration 
which he is about to make in the South. He said, however, at first with a 
little hesitation, but, as he proceeded, in an open and unhesitating man- 
ner,—“ The affairs of Turkey are in a very disorganized condition; the 
country itself seems to be falling to pieces (menace ruine) ; the fall will 
be a great misfortune, and it is very important that England and Russia 
should come to a perfectly good understanding upon these affairs, and 
that neither should take any decisive step of which the other is not ap- 


prised.” 

_ L observed in a few words 
jesty, held this language ; 
manner in which Turkish questions were to be treated. 


“Tenez,” the Emperor said, as if proceeding with his remark, “ tenez ; 
nous avons sur les bras un homme malade—un homme gravement malade ; 
un de ces jours, 
surtout avant que toutes les dispositions néces- 
’est point le moment de vous parler 


ce sera, je vous le dis franchement, un grand malheur si, 
ildevait nous échapper, 
Saires fussent prises. Mais enfin ce n 
de cela.” 

It was clear that the E 
tion. 
mettra de lui faire encore une observation. 
est malade ; 
lui fais observer, 
malade et faible. 

Your Lordshi 
tivel 
and any overture of the 
dilemma by which it is 
should not allow th 
—If Her Majesty’s Govern 
Russia as to what is to 
Turkey, they will have 
ing to England should be 
Government should enter in 
make themselves in some de 
they have so much interest 


to the consideration of such eventualities, the 
ree consenting parties to a catastrophe whic. 
0 warding off as long as ible. 

England has to 


he sum is probably this :—That 


overnments—that is, that the English Govern- 


ords 1 hen we are agreed 
(@’accord), I am quite without anxiety as to the west of Europe it is 


: ‘'y 0 As to Turkey, that is 
another question ; that country isina critical state, and may give us all 
* * os 


, that I rejoiced to hear that His Imperial Ma- 
that this was certainly the view I took of the 


mperor did not intend to prolong the conversa- 
I therefore said, “ Votre Majesté est si gracieuse qu’elle me per- 
Votre Majesté dit que l’homme 
e’est bien vrai, mais votre Majesté daignera m’excuser si je 
que c’est a homme généreux et fort de ménager l’homme 

* * * 


P will pardon me if Iremark that, after reflecting atten- 
y upon My conversation with the Emperor. it appears to me that this, 
kind which may be made, tends to establish a 
very desirable that Her Majesty’s Government 
emselves to be fettered. The dilemma seems to be this: 
ment do not come to an understanding with 
happen in the event of the sudden downfall of 
the less reason for complaining if results displeas- 
Prepared. If on the contrary, Her Majesty’s 


esire a close con- 


while Russia would be well pleased that the concert should apply to the 
events by which this downfall is to be followed. 

P.S.—Since this despatch was written I have heard from the Austrain 
Minister, that the Emperor has nto him of the conversation which 
he had held with me. “I told Sir Hamilton Seymour,” His Majesty said, 
that the new Ministry appears to me to be strong, and that I am anxious 
for its dura‘ion ; although to say the truth, as regards England, I have 
learnt that it is the country with which we must be allied. We must not 
lean to this or that party. 


On the 22nd of January, Sir Hamilton Seymour again writes to Lord 
J. Russell, detailing another interview with the Czar, wherein the latter 
disclaims the ambitious projects of the Empress Catherine, but again urges 
the importance of some arrangement, to take effect in the event of Turkey 
breaking to pieces. Our Ambassador writes : 


“ Sir,” I replied, “ your Majesty is so frank with me that I am sure you 

will have the goodness to permit me to speak with the same openness. I 

would then observe that, deplorable as is the condition of Turkey, itis a 

country which has long been plunged in difficulties supposed by many to 

be insurmountable. ith regard to contingent arrangements, Her Ma- 

jesty’s Government as your Majesty is well aware, objects, as a general 

rule, to taking engagements upon possible eventualities, and would, per- 

haps, be particularly disinclined to doing so in thisinstance. If I may be 

allowed to say so, a great disinclination (répugnance ) might be expect- 

ed in England to disposing by anticipation (d’escompter) as the succes- 
sion of an old friend and alley.” . 

“The rule is a good one,” the emperor replied, “ good at ail times, es- 
pecially in times of uncertainty and change, like the present ; still it is 
of the greatest importance that we should understand one anotber, and 
not allow events to take us by surprise ; maintenant je désire vous parler 
en ami eten gentleman ; si nousarrivons 4 nous entendre sur cette affaire, 
Angleterre et moi, pour le reste il m/’est indifférent ce que font ou 
pensent les autres. Usant done de franchise, je vous dis nettement, que si 
l’Angleterre songe 4 s’établir un de ces jours 4 Constantinople, je ne le 
permettrai pas ; je ne vous préte point ces intentions, mais i] vaut mieux 
dans ces occasions parler clairement ; de mon cété, je suis également dis- 
posé de prendre l’engagement de ne pas m’y établir, en propriétaire, il 
s’entend, car en dépositaire je ne dis pas ; il ment se faire que les cir- 
constances me misent dans le cas d’occuper Constantinople, si rien ne se 
trouve prévu, si l’on doit tout laisser aller au hazard.” 

I thanked His Majesty for the frankness of his declarations, and for the 
desire which he had expressed of acting cordially and openly with Her 
Majesty’s Government, observing at the same time that such an under- 
standing appeared the best security against the sudden danger to which 
His Majesty had alluded. I added that, although unprepared to give a 
decided opinion upon questions of such magnitude and delicacy, it appear- 
ed to me possible that some such arrangement might be made between 
Her Majesty’s Government and His Majesty as might guard, if not for, at 
least against certain contingencies. 

To render my meaning more clear I said, further, ‘I can only repeat, 
Sir, that in my opinion Her Majesty’s Government will be indisposed to 
make certain arrangements connected with the downfall of Turkey, but 
it is possible that they may beready to pledge themselves against certain 
arrangements which might in that event be attempted.” 

* * * T would now submit to your Lordship that this overture cannot 
with propriety pass unnoticed by Her Majesty’s Government. 

It has been on a first occasion glanced at, and on a second distinctly 
made by the Emperor himself to the Queen’s Minister at his Court, while 
the conversation held some years ago with the Duke of Wellington proves 
that the object in view is one which has long occupied the thoughts of 
His Imperial Majesty. 

If, then, the proposal were to remain unanswered, a decided advantage 
would be secured to the Imperial Cabinet, which, in the event of some 
great catastrophe taking place in Turkey would be able to point to pro- 
posals made to England, and which, not having been responded to, left 
the Emperor at liberty, or placed him under the necessity of following his 
own line of policy in the East. 

Again, I would remark that the anxiety expressed by the Emperor, 
even looking to his own interests, for an extension of the days “ of the 


such measures as may lead to prop up the falling authority of the Sultan 
inclined 


the rich inheritance which would remain to be disposed of. 


interested in the destinies of Turkey. 
Lord John Russell, on the 9th of February, 1853, replies thus to Sir G. 
H. Seymour. 


ment.”’ 


ther than the Sublime Porte. 


home, or preserve friendly relations with his neighbours. 


William III. and Louis XIV. disposed, by treaty, of the succession o 


of the house of Medici. 


hence. 


less than the Queen of Great Britain, to dispose beforehand of the pro 
vinces under his dominion. Besides this consideration, however, it mus 


European war. Indeed, such concealment carnot be intended by his Im 
te Majesty. 

ussia should have agreed on the course to be pursued, and have deter 
mined to enforce it, they should communicate their intentions to the grea 
powers of Europe. An agreement thus made, and thus communicated 


the Sultan, the knowledge of its existence would stimulate all his ene 
mies to increased violence and more obstinate conflict. They would figh 


that very anarchy which is now feared, and the foresight of the friends 0 
the patient would prove the cause of his death. 


to prevent it; for neither England nor France, nor probably Austria 


would be content to see Constantinople permanently in the hands o 
Russia. 


likewise ready to give an assurance that they will enter into no agree 





cert with Russia, with a view to 


Preventing the downfall of Turkey; 


ment to provide for the contingency of the fall of Tarkey, without previou 
cation with the Emperor of Russia, 





dying man’”’ appears to me to justify Her Majesty's Government in pro- 
posing to His Imperial Majesty to unite with England in the adoption of 


Lastly, I would observe that, even if the Emperor should be found dis- 
to lend himself to such a course of policy as might arrest the 
downfall of Turkey, his declarations to me pledge him to be ready to take 
beforehand, in concert with Her Majesty’s Government, such precautions 
as may possibly prevent the fatal crisis being followed by a scramble for 


A noble triumph will be obtained by the civilization of the 19th cen- 
tury if the void left by the extinction of Mahomedan rule in Europe could 
be filled up without an interruption of the geueral peace, in consequence 
of the precautions adopted by the two principal Governments the most 


* * * * The question raised by His Imperial Majesty is a very serious 
one. It is, supposing the contingency of the dissolution of the Turkish 
empire to be probable, or even imminent, “ whether it is not better to be 
provided beforehand for a contingency than to incur the chaos, confusion, 
and the certainty of a European war, all of which must attend the catas- 
trophe if it should occur unexpectedly, and before some ulterior system 
has been sketched ; this is the point,’ said His Imperial Majesty, “ to 
which I am desirous that you should call the attention of your Govern- 


In considering this grave question, the first reflection which occurs to 
Her Majesty’s Government is, that no actual crisis has occurred which 
renders necessary a solution of this vast European problem. Disputes 
have arisen respecting the Holy Places, but these are without the sphere 
of the internal government of Turkey, and concern Russia and France ra- 
Some disturbance of the relations between 
Austria and the Porte has been caused by the Turkish attack on Monte- 
negro ; but this, again, relates rather to dangers affecting the frontier of 
Austria than the authority and safety of the Sultan ; so that there is no 
sufficient cause for intimating to the Sultan that he cannot keep peace at 


It occurs further to Her Majesty’s Government to remark that the event 
which is contemplated is not definitely fixed in point of time. When 


Charles II. of Spain, they were providing foran event which could not be 
far off. The infirmities of the Sovereign of Spain and the certain end of 
any human life made the contingency in prospect both sure and near. The 
death of the Spanish King was in no way hastened by the treaty of par- 
tition. The same thing may be said of the provision, made in the last 
century, for the disposal of Tuscany upon the decease of the last Prince 
But the contingency of the dissolution of the 
Ottoman empire is of another kind. It may happen 20, 50, or 100 years 


In these circumstances it would hardly be consistent with the friendly 
feelings towards the Sultan which animate the Emperor of Russia, no 


be observed, that an agreement made in such a case tends very surely to 
hasten the contingency for which it is intended to provide. Austria and 
France could not, in fairness, be kept in ignorance of the transaction, nor 
would such concealment be consistent with the end of preventing an 


It is to be inferred that, as soon as Great Britain and 


would not be very long a secret ; and while it would alarm and alienate 


with the conviction that they must ultimately triumph, while the Sultan’s 
generals and troops would feel that no immediate success could save their 
cause from final overthrow. Thus would be produced and strengthened 


* * * * Thus European conflict would arise from the very means taken 


On the part of Great Britain, Her Majesty’s Government at once de- 
clare that they renounce all intention or wish to hold Constantinople. 
His Imperial Majesty may be quite secure upon this head. They are 


Government wish to add, that 


* = * © To these cautions nay Bu 
Sultan should be advised to treat his 


in their view it is essential that the 
Christian subjects in conformity with the principles of equity and religious 
freedom which prevail generally among ghtened nations of Europe. 


The printed extract from the next letter from the Ambassador to the 
Foreign Secretary ought to be given in full. It is dated St. Petersburg, 
Feb. 21. 


The Emperor came up to me last night, at a party of the Grand Duchess 
Hereditary’s, and in the most gracious manner took me apart, saying 
that he desired to speak to me. After expressing, in flattering terms, the 
confidence which he has in me, and his readiness to k to me without 
reserve upon matters of the greatest moment, as, His Majesty observed, 
he had proved in a late conversation, he said : “ And it is well it is so ; 
for what I most desire is, that there should be the greatest intimacy be- 
tween the two Governments: it never was so necessary as at 

Well.” the Emperor continued, “so you have got your answer, and you 
are to bring it to me to-morrow ?”’ 

“Tam to have that honour, Sir,” I answered ; “ but your Majesty is 
aware that the nature of the reply is very exactly what I had led you to 
expect.” 

“ So I was sorry to hear; but I think your Government does not well 
understand my object. I am not so eager about what shall be done when 
the sick man dies, as I am to determine with England what shall not be 
done upon that event taking place.” 

“ Bat, Sir,” I replied, “ allow me to observe, that we have no reason to 
think that the sick man (to use your Majesty’s expression) is dying. We 
are as much interested as we believe your Majesty to be in his continuing 
to live ; while, for myself, I will venture to remark that experience shows 
me that countries do not die in sucha burry. Turkey will remain for 
many a year, unless some unforeseen crisis should occur. It is precisely, 
Sir, for the avoidance of all circumstances likely to produce such a crisis 
that Her Majesty’s Government reckons upon your generous assistance.” 
“Then,” rejoined the Emperor, “ I will tell you that, if your Govern- 
ment has been led to believe that Turkey retains any elements of existence, 
your Government must have received incorrect information. I repeat to 
you, that the sick man is dying; and we can never allow such an event 
to take us by surprise. We must come to some understanding ; and this 
we should do, I am convinced, if I could hold but ten minutes’ conversa- 
tion with your Ministers—with Lord Aberdeen, for instance, who knows 
me so well, who has full confidence in me, as I have in him. And, re- 
member, I do not ask for a treaty or a protocol ; a general understand 

is all I require—that between gentlemen is sufficient ; and in this case 
am certain that the confidence would be as great on the side of the Queen’s 
Ministers as on mine. So no more for the present ; you will come to me 
to-morrow, and you will remember that as often as you think your con- 
versing with me will promote a good understanding upou any point, you 
will send word that you wish to see me.” 

I thanked His Majesty very cordially, adding that I could assure him 
that Her Majesty’s Government, I was convinced, considered his word 
once given, as good as a bond. 

It is hardly necessary that I should observe to your Lordship that this 
short conversation, briefly but correctly reported, oflers matter for most 
anxious reflection. 

It can hardly be otherwise but that the Sovereign, who insists with sach 
pertinacity upon the impending fall of a neighbouring State, must have 
settled in his own mind that the hour, if not of its dissolution, at all events 
for its dissolation, must be at hand. 

Then, as now, | reflected that this assumption would hardly be ventured 
upon unless some, perhaps general, but at all events intimate understand- 
ing, existed between Russia and Austria. 

Bapposing my suspicion to be well founded, the Emperor’s object is to 
engage Her Majesty’s Government, in conjunction with his own Cabinet 
and that of Vienna, in some scheme for the ultimate partition of Turkey, 
and for the exclusion of France from the arrangement. 


Writing again on the following day, Sir Hamilton says : 


* * * * T said, “Perhaps your Majesty would be good enough to ex- 
plain your own ideas upon this negative policy.” This His Majesty for 
some time declined doing ; he ended, however, by saying: “* Well, there 
are several things which I never will tolerate ; I will n by ourselves. 
I will not tolerate the permanent occupation of ypc as by the 
Russians ; having said this, I will say that it never shall be held by the 
English, or French, or any other great nation. Again, I never will per- 
mit.an gttempt at the reconstruction of a B or euch an 
extension of ece as would render her a powerful State ; still less will 
I permit the breaking up of Turkey into little republics, asylumne for the 
Kossuths and Mazzinis, and other revolutionists of Europe; rather than 
submit to any of thesa arrangements I would go to war, and ag long as I 
have a man and a musket left-would carry iton. These, “ the Emperor 
said, ‘ are at once some ideas; now give me some in return.” 

* * * * « Sir,’ I then observed, “if your Majesty will allow me to speak 
plainly, I would say that the great difference between us is this—that 
you continue to dwell upon the fall of Turkey, and the arrangement re- 
quisite before and after the fall ; and that we, on the contrary, look to 
Turkey remaining where she is, and to the precautions which are neces- 
sary for preventing her condition from becoming worse.” “ Ah!’’ re- 
plied the Emperor, “that is what the Chancellor is perpetually telling 
me; but the catastrophe will oceur some day, and will take us all un- 
awares.”’ 

His Imperial Majesty spoke of France. ‘“ God forbid,’’ he said, “ that 
I should accuse any one wrongfully. but there are circumstances both at 
Constantinople and Montenegro which are extremely suspicious; it looks 
very much as if the French Government were endeavouring to embroil 
us all in the East, hoping in this way the better to arrive at their own ob- 
jects, one of which, no doubt. is the possession of Tunis.’’ 

The Emperor proceeded to say that, for hisown part, he cared very lit- 
tle what line the French might think proper to take in Eastern affairs, and 
that little more,than a month ago he had apprised the Sultan that if his 
assistance was required for resisting the menaces of the French, it was 
entirely at the service of the Sultan! 

In a word, the Emperor went on to observe “ As I before told you, all I 
want is a good understanding with England, and this not as to what shall, 
but as to what shall not bedone ; this point arrived at, the English Go- 
vernment and I, f and the English Government having entire confidence 
in one another’s views, I care nothing about the rest.’ 

I remarked that I felt contident that Her Majesty’s Government could 
be as little disposed as his Imperial Majesty to tolerate the presence of the 
French at Constantinople ; and being desirous, if possible of ascertaining 
whether there was any understanding between the Cabinets of St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna, I added, ** But your Majesty has forgotten Austria ; now 
all these Eastern questions affect her very nearly : she, of course, would 
expect to be consulted.” 

* Ob!” replied the Emperor, greatly to my surprise, “ but you must un- 
derstand that when I speak of Russia I speak of Austria as well; what 
suits the one suits the other; our interests as regards Turkey are perfect - 
ly identical.” I should bave been glad to make another inquiry or two 
upon this subject, but I did not venture to do so. 

* * * * The Emperor went on to say that, in the event of the dissolu- 
tion of the Ottoman empire, he thought it might be less difficult to arrive 
at a satisfactory territorial arrangement than was commonly believed. 
“The Principalities are,” he said, ‘an independent State under my pro- 
tection ; this might so continue. Servia might receive the same form of 
government. So again with Bulgaria. There seems to be no reason why 
this province should not form an independent state. As to Egypt, I quite 
understand the importanee to England of that territory. I can then only 
say, that if, in the event of a distribution of the Ottoman succession upon 
the fall of the empire, you should take possession of Egypt, I shall have 
no objections to offer. I would say the same thing of Candia; that 
island might suit you, and I donot know why it should not become an 
English possession.” 

As I did not wish that the Emperor should imagine that an English pub- 
lic servant was caught by this sort of overture, I simply answered 
that I had always understood that the English views upon Egypt did not 
go beyond the point of securing a safe and ready communication between 
British India and the mother country. ’ ° ° 

From a memorandum respecting these communications, drawn up by 
Count Nesselrode and dated 21st Feb. 1853, we make one brief selection 

There is in this neither plan of partition, nor convention to be bind- 
ing on the other Courts. It is merely an interchange of opinions, and 
the Emperor sees no necessity of talking about it before the time. It is 
precisely for that reason that he took especial care not to make it the 
object of an oficial communication from one Cabinet toanother. By con- 
fining himself to speaking of it himself, in the shape of familiar conversa- 
tion, to the Queen’s representative, he selected the most friendly and con- 
fidential form of opening himeelf with frankness to Her Britannic Majesty, 
being desirous that the result, whatsoever it might be, of these commu- 
nications, should remain, as it ought to be, a secret between the two 
Sovereigns. 
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the other Powers, in the event of a formal agree- 

ment en into—of which there is at present no question—fal! to 
the ; and consequently, also, the inconveniences pear, which 
be points out as calculated to contribute to hasten the occurrence of the 
very event which Russia and England are desirous of averting, if the ex- 
istence of such an agreement should become prematurely known to Eu- 
rope and to the subjects of the Sultan. ; 

Lord Clarendon, having succeeded Lord John Russell, informs Sir H. 
Seymour of his views, dated March 23, 1853. 
* « * * Her Majesty’s Government persevere in the belief that Tur- 
key still the elements of existence, and they consider that recent 
events have proved the correctness of the opinion expressed in the des- 
patch of my predecessor, that there was no sufficient cause for intimating 
to the Sultan that he cannot keep peace at home or preserve friendly re- 
lations with bis neighbours. 
* * * © England desires no territorial aggrandizement, and could be 
no party toa ctor arrangement from which she was to derive any such 
benefit. England could be no party to any understanding, however gen- 
eral, that was to be kept secret from other Powers; but Her Majesty’s 
Government believe that no arrangements could contro! events, and that 
no understanding could be kept secret. 4 . ai 3 . 

The main object of Her Majesty’s Government—tbat to which their 
efforts have been and always will be directed—is the preservation of 
peace ; and they desire to uphold the Turkish empire, from their convic- 
tion that no t question can be agitated in the East without becoming 
@ source of discord in the West, and that eve’ 


great question in the West 
will assume a revolutionary character, an 


Consequently, the objections which Lord John Russell raises to any 
as 


embrace a revision of the 
entire social eystem, for which the continental Governments are cer- 
tainly in no state of pocgueeeiee. ; 

The Emperor is fully cognizant of the materials that are in constant fer- 
mentation beneath the surface of society, and their readiness to burst forth 
even in times of ; and His Imperial Majesty will probably, there- 
fore, not dissent oo the opinion that the first cannon shot may be the 
—_ for a state of things more disastrous even than those calamities 
ich war inevitably brings in its train. 

* Bat such a war would be the result of the dissolution and dismember- 
ment of the Turkish empire ; and hence the anxiety of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to avert the catastrophe. Nor can they admit that the signs of 
Turkish decay are now either more evident or more rapid than of late 
years. There is still great energy and great wealth in Turkey ; a disposi- 
tion to improve the system of government is not wanting ; corruption, 
though unfortunately great, is still not-of a character nor carried to an 
extent that threatens the existence of the State ; the treatment of Chris- 
tians is not harsh, and the toleration exhibited by the Porte towards this 

ion of its subjects might serve as an example to some Governments 
who look with contempt upon Turkey asa barbarous Power. 

Her Majesty’s Government believe that Turkey only requires forbear- 
ance on the part of its allies, and a determination not to press their claims 
in a manner humiliating to the dignity and independence of the Sultan 
that friendly support, in short, that with States, as with individuals, the 
weak are entitled to expect from the strong—in order not only to pro- 
we its existence, but to remove all cause of alarm repecting ita disso- 

ution. 

It is in this work of benevolence and of sound European policy that 
Her emg Be Government are desirous of co-operating with the Emper- 
or. They feel entire confidence in the rectitude of His Imperial Majesty's 
intentions, and, as they have the satisfaction that the interests of Russia 
and England in the East are completely identical, they entertain an ear- 
nest hope that a similar policy there will prevail and tend to strengthen 
the alliance between the two countries, which it is alike the object of Her 
Majesty and Her Majesty’s Government to promote. 

You will give a copy of this despatch to the Chancellor, or to the Em- 

, inthe event of your again having the honour to be received by 
jest 


is Im 1 Majesty. 
On the bth of April following, we find Lord Clarendon again writing 
to our Minister at St. Petersburg. 


* ** * Her Majesty’s Government do not consider that any useful 

would be served by prolonging a a upon a questiou 

with respect to which a complete understanding has been established ; and 

Ihave only, therefore, further to state that Her Majesty’s Government 

observe with pleasure that, in the opinion of the Emperor, the fall of the 

Turkish empire is looked upon as an uncertain and distant contingency 
and that no real crisis has occurred to render its realization immigent. 

' Her *s Government have never any wish to disguise their poliey 
which they trust is honest and straightforward towardsall other countries ; 
but on such a question they would particularly regret that any misappre- 
hension existed on the mind of the Emperor, and they accordingly ap- 
prove the confidential note which you addressed to Count Nesselrode, for 
the purpose of here ideas which reflected wpon the course pur- 
sued by Her Majesty vernment. 

* * * * [have only in conclusion to add that, as Her Majesty and the 
Emperor have now mutually renewed the assurances of their intention to 
uphold the — and integrity of the Turkish empire, it is the 
earnest desire of Her Majesty’s Government that the representatives of 
the two Powers may henceforward co-operate together in carrying out 
oe by giving similar advice in the same friendly spirit to the 


You are instructed to read this despatch to the Chancellor, and to fur- 
nish him with a copy, should he desire it. 


On the 20th ef April, Sir G. H. Seymour informs Lord Clarendon of 
farther confidence on the part of the Czar. 


* * * * The Emperor proceeded to state that he would very frankly 
offer an observation or two—it might be a criticism—on your Lordship’s 


“<a> 

he despatch spoke of the fall of the Turkish Empire as an uncertain 
and distant event. He would remark that the one term excluded the 
other ; uncertain it was certainly, but for that reason not necessarily re- 
mote. He desired it might be, but he was not sure that it might so prove. 

We conclude with an extract from Count Nesselrode’s memorandum of 
what passed between the Czar and the British Cabinet, at the period of 
the latter’s visit to England, in 1844. 

Russia and Eng\and are mutually penetrated with the conviction-that 
it is for their common interest that the Ottoman Porte should maintain 
itself in the state of independence and of territorial possession which at 
present constitute that empire, as that political combination is the one 
which is most compatible with the general interest of the maintenance of 


peace. 

Being agreed on this principle, Russia and England have an equal in- 
terest in uniting their efforts in order to keep up the existence of the Ot- 
fmee a and to avert all the dangers which can place in jeopardy 

ety. 

* * * * The object for which Russia and England will have to come to 
aa understanding may be expressed in the following manner :— 

1. To seek to maintain the existence of the Ottoman empire it its pre- 
sent state, so long as that political combination shall be possible. 

2. If we foresee that it must crumble to pieces, to enter into previous 
concert as to everything relating to the establishment of a new order of 
things, intended to replace that which now exists, and, in conjunction 
with each other, to see that the change which may have occurred in the 
internal situation of that empire shall not injuriously effect either the se- 
curity of their own States and the rights which the treaties assure to 
them respectively, or the maintenance of the balance of power in Eu- 


Por the purpose thus stated, the policy of Russia and of Austria, as we 
have already said, is closely united by the principle of perfect identity. 
If England, as the principal maritime Power, acts in concert with them, 
it is to be supposed that France will find herself obliged to act in con- 
formity with the course agreed upon between St. Petersburg, London, and 


the great Powers being thus obviated, it is to be hop- 
Europe will be maintained even in the midst of such 
, ag erg A to secure ell common interest, if 

: mperor w er Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Ministers during his residence in En land, the previous understand- 
ing wry Rassia and England shail establish between themselves must be 


_ oe 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
‘The suspense of the Universities is at anend. Last night Lord John 
Russell, in a speech of great ability, introduced to the bibess the Ministe- 
rial measure for the good government of Oxford and the Colleges therein. 
‘we may at once relieve all anxiety on the main subject, and convey 
int fewent possible words the most satisfactory of all assurances to our 
academical readers, we may simply state that on the first day of October 


term next, Heads of Houses, as University governors, will cease to exist, 


and that Oxford will once n be a great and free seminary of learning. 
The ~— of the bill is so wide, its provisions so searching, and all its de- 
tails so full of interest, that we proceed without further preamble to place 


its substance before the public. 

First, as to the constitution of the University, so long corrupted and 
degraded. It is proposed to establish or revive a certain assembly, to be 
termed Congregs tion ; this Congregation is to elect a Council, and to this 
Council are to be transferred, on the first day of next Michaelmas Term, 
“ all the powers, privil , and functions now possessed or exercised b 
the Hebdomadal Board. The general reader will remember that th 
Board, heretofore the governing body of the University, was composed 
exclusively, or, at least, with the exception of two seats assigned to the 
Proctors, of the Heads of Colleges or Halls. For this body is now to be 
substituted the Council, which Council, instead of originating in the ac- 
cidents of College office, is to be periodically elected by the members of 
Congregation—Congregation being an assembly of notabies taken from 
Convocation, or, in other words, from the academical community at large. 
If Convocation elected the Congregation, then the constitution would sim- 
ny depend upon election in a double degree ; but this is not the case. 

he members of Congregation are created by certain prescribed qualifica- 

ons, which will be found to include the following persons :— 

1. The High Steward.—2. Heads of Colleges and Halls.—3. Canons of 
Christ Church.—4, The Proctors.--5. The Deputy-Steward, the Public 
Orator, the Keeper of the Archives, the Assessor, the Registrar, the Uni- 
versity Counsel, the Librarians and Sub-Librarians of the University Li- 
brary, and the Keepers of the University Museums (the two latter classes 
conditionally).-—6. The Professors, Public Readers, Prelectors, and Assist- 
ant or Deputy-Professors.—7. The Public Examiners.—8. All members of 
the Council.—-9. Tutors of Colleges and Halls, and other officers (or one of 
such) engaged ir the discipline of these societies.—10. All Masters of pri- 
vate Halls.—11. All residents who may have at any time been qualified 
by the possession for three years or upwards of any of the foregoing quali- 
fications. —12. All non-residents who may have been so qualified for 12 
years.—13, All residents habitually engaged in the study of some branch 
of learning or science.—14, All such persons as may, under conditions 
specified, be added to the above mentioned classes. 

Such is to be the constituency of Congregation, and Congregation is to 
elect, as members of the University Council, six Heads of Colleges or 
Halls, six Professors, and six members of Convocation, being of not less 
than five years’ standing. To these are to be added, as official members, 
the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, together with one Head of a College, 
and one Professor appointed by the Chancellor, and one other Professor, 
always of the Theological Faculty, to be elected separately as aforesaid. 
The Council, thus consisting of 24 members, is to have the privilege of 
framing statutes, to be promulgated in Congregation—-Congregation 
having the power of discussion in English, but not of moving amendments, 
except prevenay, and by writing, on the first notification of the measure. 
When this legislative machinery has been established, the existing statues 
of the University will disappear, we presume, altogether, and the govern- 
ment of Oxford will be administered in virtue of these newly created pow- 
ers, and according to the necessities developed by a fresh order of things. 
Such is an outline of the University constitution. 

For the reform of the collegiate foundations, the better application of 
their revenues, the improvement of the Fellowship system, and the exten- 
sion of the University, certain general regulations are to be enacted of 
the character following :—All oaths directed against the disclosure of col- 
lege matters, or the acceptance of college changes, are to be abolished. 
All preferential claims to college preferment arising from other circum- 
stances than those of personal qualifications are, with certain exceptions, 
to be extinguished. Subject to these exceptions, all Fellowships and 
Scholarships are to be open to the whole University, and filled up by pub- 
lic examination. Fellowships are not to be made necessarily terminable, 
but they are to be held as vacated within one year from the time of election 
unless the holder shall be resident for not less than 24 weeks in each year, 
and shall be occupied during such period either in tuition, or in the dis- 
charge of University or parochial duties, or in private study. Certain con- 
ditions, however, are contemplated admitting of non-residence, and leave 
of absence may be given by the Colleges for fixed purposes, and for periods 
not exceeding five years in the whole. It appears, too, that after 21 years 
tenure of a Fellowsbip on these terms the holder may retire, as it were, 
upon two thirds of hisemoluments, without being any longer bound by the 
foregoing obligations. Of course, these arrangements are prospective, 
and do not affect existing interests. A retention of preferential claims 
to Fellowships seems to be still designed in favour of the lineal descen- 
dants of a founder, and of the holders of close Scholarships in Colleges 
where two or more close scholars can compete for the appointment, and 
where one-half of the whole number of Fellowships shall be open. Schol- 
arships, too, may still, under certain conditions, be adjudged with refer- 
ence to birthplace, education at any school, indigence, or membership of 
any College. All these exceptional cases, however, are to be rigorously 
scrutinized. ; 

In extension of the University system, it is to be made allowable that 
any member of Convocation, being of a certain standing to be hereafter 
determined, may be licensed to open bis own house, if within a mile and 
a-half of the University, as a private Hall for the reception of students, 
who are to be matriculated like other sudents, without the necessity of 
being entered at any existing Hall or College. As the Masters of these 
private Halls are to be members of Congregation, and as their students 
are to be admitted to all the privileges of the University, there is evident- 
ly room provided for an unlimited extension of academical education. 
Finally, and by way of bringing all these provisions into practical and 
early operation, we learn that certain Commissioners are to be appointed 
for the purposes of the act. The Colleges are then to be empowered to 
make ordinances of their own, subject to the Commissioners’ approval, for 
the foundation of Professorships, the opening of Fellowships, and other 
desirabe objects, and the University is to enjoy the same discretion with 
reference to the establishment of private Halls and other arrangements ; 
but, if such ordinances shall not have been framed to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioners by the first day of Michaelmas Term, 1855, the Com- 
missioners are to proceed to such work themselves. The statues thus 
made by the Commissioners, if approved by Her Majesty in Council, are to 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament, and, unless an address be pre- 
sented against them from one House or other within 40 days, are to be- 
come statutes of the University forthwith. 

Our delineation of this important measure, though necessarily imper- 
fect, has extended to such a length as to leave us little room for com- 
ment. That the bill has been designed in a liberal spirit cannot be de- 
nied, and the reader will at once discern that Oxford, thus reformed, will 
offer much greater encouragement than before to learning in general, 
will be accessible to a larger body of students, and will be relieved in its 
internal government from the preposterous domination ofa class. Some 
dissatisfaction will be created by the fact thatsix places are still retained 
for this ciass in the University Council ; and some misgivings, perhaps, 
may be suggested by the triple machinery of the constitution. Objec- 
tions, too, will assuredly be entertained to the retention of preferential 
claims to appointments in a scheme professedly founded on principles of 
freedom and competition ; but, as all these claims are to be submitted to 
the enquiry and the ratification of the Commissioners, and are to be al- 
lowed only on special approval and under conditions set forth, the effects 
of the anomaly may, perhaps, be modified.— Times, March 18. 





THE RELIGIOUS CANT OF STRIKES. 

_ The English, as we are told on every side, are an eminently sensible, prac- 
tical, reasoning, and rather dull people. They calculate when they are 
told to believe. They detect an imposture at a glance, and see through 
a superstition as they would a trick at cards. How their ancestors ever 
came to worship stocks and stones, to offer human holocausts in vast 
wicker images, or to think the mistletoe of the oak more sacred than that 
of the appletree, passes comprehension. At all events John Bull, even in 
fustian and shirt-sleeves, is too wise for all this now. He understands 
steam-engine and looms, can calculate percentages, strike an average, 
and doa sum in Rule of Three. The day-school has banished false re- 
ligions to the bats and the owls, and the only fear is, that with so much 
education to be got for the asking, and so many substantial comforts to 
be earned by common industry, religion of any kind should be voted a 
superfluity. Nevertheless, it is in this England whereof we write that 
Joanna Southcote and Thom were indigenous ; where mesmeriem, table- 
turning, and spirit rapping have spread to all classes; whence tens of 
thousands of Mormons are going off to the Salt Valley ; where almost 
anybody, ifhe give his mind to it, can gain converts to anything. Fana- 
ticiem is not to be eradicated by figures, and railways themselves subserve, 
in the pride of might, to the most perverted forms of the spiritual ele- 
ment. So we are not rised to see the growth of a new superstition, 
@ new craftsman’s idol. The operatives of Laacashire have discovered a 
new religion, and are performing pilgrimages worthy of Juggernaut or 
the Holy Coat of Treves. Their spiritual zeal carries them beyond the 
vulgar considerations of comfort or economy. Monster trains convey 
them to the places where this new-born piety may be refreshed by the 
exhortations of suitable preachers and the devotional bymns of the new 











worship. Under the cold blue sky they listen with edifying submission 
to the pious raptmres of inspired teachers. Fathers, children 
flock to the festival. The aged forget their crutches and the sick their 
pains in this holy ardour. And what is this new 1 which has illu- 
mined the darkness of Lancashire, and made it the Galilee of this land ? 
Pre ourself, gentle reader, for this new and astounding revelation 
of the Divine wisdom and mercy. The awful truth which bas broken 
through the darkness of ages, which has penetrated every heart, and 
warmed every soul in the industrious north, is the eternal and immutable 
necessity of Ten per Cent. more’ wages. 

It is a sober and a portentous fact. From all Lancashire, 
trains and by special trains, there assembled last Sunday, which appears 
to have been adopted by the new religion for its day of worship, such a 
congregation as never was seen at Hoghton, we presume one of the high 
places of the Ten per Cent. divinity. They who could not come had sent 
their Peter’s pence in the shape of more than two thousand pounds. Their 

reachers proclaimed a new era, heralded by myriads of conversions, 

reston is the favoured city of this new church, and it may almost vie 
with Rome or Nauvoo in the amount of contributions poured in by the 
devout Lancastrians. ‘ Let thousands more be rolled in,’ exclaimed one 
pious man, “for every man in this assembly must know the great “ fact, 
that money is the sinew of war.” Certainly, if Ten per Cent. more wages 
is a Gospel frém heaven, the sinews of war may be considered a great 
fact. The creed is developing. But why should it not embrace all Eng- 
land, all classes, all employments, and all relations? Who does not want 
Ten per Cent. more wages? Who will not acknowledge that money is the 
sinews of war? The millowners themselves may embrace the now faith, 
for they want Ten per Cent. more profits. The clergy may sit under bro- 
thers Lawless and Cowell, for they want Ten per Cent. more rent-char 
and surplice fees. All the functionaries of the State, all the Army and 
Navy, want Ten per Cent. more pay. We fondly hope we have ourselves 
been instrumental in procuring a boon to the common soldier equivalent 
to about Ten per Cent. Let us be enrolled among the apostles of Ten 
per Centism. The doctrine is easy, the burden is light. You have onl 
to believe that your soul is safer with 22s. a-week than with 20s., or wit 
£110 a-year than with £100, and that the man who will not give you the 
larger sum instead of the smaller is a son of Belial. The beauty of the 
doctrine is its universality ; for who is there who does not want more 
money, more rent, more tithes, more salary, more commission, more profit, 
more allowances and pay in one form or another? Master and man can 
worship at the same altar, even if their prayers seem commercially 
incompatible. But let Heaven settle that difficulty, and let the operative 
on the one side pray for Ten per Cent. more wages, and the master for Ten 
per Cent. more profits, out of the same order. 

But is there really no remedy for this delusion? Do we witness the 
veritable beginning of a new religion, the only bond of which shall be a 
common interest in an increase of pay? Surely there are gentlemen and 
there are clergymen in Lancashire who can teach these poor dupes some- 
thing better than this, and inform them that to offer public worship and 
sing hymns for triumph in a struggle for Ten per Cent. more wages is not 
one jot better than falling down before a stock or a stone. True, two shil- 
lings a week more wages may present itself in a more lovely form than a 
grim figure, all eyes, mouth, and nose, with dog’s teeth and matted hair, 
like the gods of the South Sea Islanders. Twoshillings a-week may stand 
for more bread, meat, and beer; better coats, shoes, and stockings, a 
larger house, and so forth. But, nevertheless, comforts and luxuries 
mount up into a very sorry idol. If operatives may meet by tens of 
thousands on a heath and sing hymns for boiled beef on Sundays, then 
their betters with equal piety may offer up anthems for turtle soup and 
iced punch. No one can say how far devotees will go when they once 
place their affections on creature comferts and a handsome percentage. 
Certainly all this spurious zeal looks ill for the religion of the north, and 
for the influence of those whose duty it was to set the example. It is 
true that Moloch has been worshipped so long and so exclusively by his 
more fortunate followers that the golden contagion has spread, and the 
money-making, money-spending millowner, now finds himself crushed by 
the converts to his own faith? The Roman critic observed, that when 
Homer’s chiefs went mad, their followers suffered. Is there no such mad- 
ness, no exclusive worship of £. s. d. in Lancashire, that has at least in- 
fected the silly multitude, and sent them worshipping the god of their bet- 
ters? We should be better satisfied of the result if we saw something done 
by those who alone can do it to strip this selfish agitation of its fanatical 
guise. To ask for Ten per Cent. more wages is allowable, and even lauda- 
ble ; to insist on it as a divine right, and to invoke the favour of Heaven 
on the demand, is simple blasphemy. Surely there are people in Lanca- 
shire whose sacred profession, whose high social position, and whose affec- 
tionate relations with those whom they employ, will enable them to ad- 
dress these fanatics with effect. If there are none such, and the multitude of 
Lacashire are really left like sheep without a shepherd, whose fault is it 
but theirs who, being placed by Heaven in a place of high moral influence, 
have thought of little else but getting their own Ten per Cent., their 
£100,000 _—Ibid, March 16. 
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COMMERCIAL CONFUSION. 
WHO’S WHO, AND WHAT’S WHAT ? 


The confusion in the Government announcements regarding the condi- 
tions to be imposed on the importation of Russian produce during the 
war is becoming a topic of general remark. A few days back it was no- 
tified by Lord Clarendon, in conformity with the understood law of na- 
tions, that all exports from Russia, whether the property of British subjects 
or otherwise, would be liable to seizure, unless exempted by license or by 
special instructions to Her Majesty’s cruisers. This seemed to put the 
matter plainly upon the basis that all persons having an interest in ob- 
taining the admission of Russian produce must rest their claims upon the 
individual merits of each case, and that therefore they should lose no time 
in making the necessary applications. The applications so invited, how- 
ever, appear hardly to have been well received, and Lord Clarendon is 
reported to have stated last evening that in many cases he should consider 
it no part of his duty to give an answer to them. Next a statement is 
put forth by the Board of Trade that indirect trade will be illegal, but 
that bond fide trade will be allowed; and this intimation having been 
pointed out both in the House of Commons and by a city firm to be al- 
most unintelligible, an explanation appears in The Times of to-day, 
showing that the idea intended to be conveyed was, that direct instead of 
indirect trade with Russian ports will be illegal, but that Russian pro- 
duce may be purchased at neutral ports and imported into England 
without hindrance, trade of that description being regarded as bond fide. 
Unexpected as this declaration was, it seems sufficiently explicit to put 
an end to all further doubts, and it has been so regarded by the parties to 
whom it was addressed ; but it was published simultaneously with de- 
bates in Parliament showing that, so far from its being reliable, the re- 
presentatives of the Government, both in the Lords and Commons, con- 
sider that the subject is one upon which no decision has yet been arrived 
at. Although the notification of the Board of Trade actually professes to 
enunciate a “ general principle,” Lord Clarendon has since stated that 
the Government must for a few days defer laying down any general prin- 
ciples whatever ; while in the House of Commons Lord John Russell an- 
nounced still more positively that the intentions of the Cabinet upon 
“these questions” are still in abeyance, and that, although they will 
make up their minds in a short time, it would be inexpedient for them 
at present to give information of any kind, adding, with regard to the 
very point embraced in the answer of the Board of Trade, that it was 
quite impogsible to give any general answer upon it, and that the author- 
ity to decide it would be a Court of Admiralty. Whether the mercantile 
community are to accept the notification of the Board of Trade, or the 
statements of Lord Clarendon and Lord John Russell, must consequently, 
notwithstanding its vital influence on the general course of commercial 
operations, and on the quotations of some of the most important articles 
of raw material, remain during a short period a point for each person to 
determine at his pleasure. < A 

At the same jinn, it is to be remarked that, while the mercantile body 
are disposed to make every allowance for difficulties which, after a 40 
years’ peace, the Government must experience in replying to all the in- 
tricate questions arising out of the existing state of affairs, the discontent 
expressed by the persons interested at the present moment is chiefly caused 
by the fact of their being unable to obtain a direct answer to one of the 
most simple inquiries that could be made. What they want most urgent- 
ly to know is, whether ships loaded from Russian ports with the property 
of British subjects or neutrals before & declaration of war, but arriving in 
England after such a declaration, will be liable to seizure : and upon this 
they allege they are unable to get any direct satisfaction. Most serious 
em ents are consequently oned, since persons with cargoes 
to arrive are not only kept in anxiety as regards their ultimate position, 
but are prevented from obtaining advances which in many cases may be 
of the test immediate consequence to them. “ Ministers,” it is said, 
“ must be wholly ignorant of the mischief sustained by individuals ere 
the prevailing uncertainty, or they could not suffer it to continue another 


” 
““Feanwhile discussions are going on upon the assumption that the an- 
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nouncement of the Board of Trade is correct 
allow an unrestricted commerce in BR 
such be the case, it is remarked, the only 
the war will be the people of England. Al the Sanson exports 
will be diminished, the rise in prices will cause the vendors and carriers 
ja that country to receive nearly as much English money as heretofore, 
the only difference being that we shall get a smaller quantity of goods. 
It is true that the possibility of tallow being sent in any considerable 
—— overland from the districts where it is produced is strongly 
nied,—but hemp—an article quite as important—can be sent without 
difficulty from Riga to the Prussian frontier. It is also pointed out that, 
under the proposed state of affairs, a direct premium is given to Prussia 
not only to relase to ally herself with the Western Powers, but also to use 
every means to prevent the war being speedily ended. Her ports of Pillau 
and Meme! must forthwith become the seats of a greatly extended trade, 
and already the promise in this respect has caused a steam line to be estab- 
lished at Hull in connexion with them. The recognition of these faets, 
however, does not necessarily involve & condemnation of the policy of 
abandoning all interference with neutrals. The evils of such interference 
would probably be far greater than those which must result from allow- 
ing Russia the sinews of war, and giving Prussia an interest in perpeta- 
allen it. All that is desirable is, that they should be plainly set forth, so 
that the public may not blind themselves as to the extent and complica- 
tions of the struggle on which we are about to enter.— Times City article, 


Monday, March 20. 
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THE NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 
The author of the pamphlet here alluded-to is supposed to be Louis 


Napoleon bimeelf. 

A good deal of curiosity appears to be created in several of the Em- 
bassies in Paris, in consequence of a pamphlet, with the ominious title of 
La Revision de la Carte d’Europe. The revision of the map of Europe 
reminds one of the “ revision of the Constitution,” particularly as it is 
thought to be the opinion of one at least of the members of the Cabinet, 
that a 2d of December a U’erterieur is much easier to effect than the same 
coup 4 Vinterieur. The pamphlet in question has, however, been seized 
and sappressed. even before it got beyond the first proof sheets, and it is 
but fair to say that all previous knowledge of its contents, or even of its 
existence, is earnestly denied by the member of the Imperial Government 
who, from his position, ought to be one of the first to be acquainted with 
such matters. The pamphlet appears also to have been printed at a pri- 
vate establishment, and if its publication had been proceeded with, would 
probably have appeared anonymously. There was little time allowed to 
become acquainted with the contents of the work, which has already pro- 
duced much sensation where it appears to be known, and whose Govern- 
ments would be most affected were its plans realized; but I am enabled 
to give you in a few words the outline of it. It begins with showing that 
Russia has, by successive and successful aggressions, risen to such a pitch 
of power and extent of territory as seriously to menace the whole of Eu- 
rope, and that the moment is now come, not only to arrest her further ex- 
tension, but to reduce her to such proportions as to render her harmless 
infuture. The writer establishes that in the present question France and 
England are perfectly disinterested ; they wish for no territorial advan- 
tage to themselves; their only desire is to protect their actual interests 
from the gigantic cupidity of Russia, and to place all the other European 
Powers in a similar position. He proposes that Finland, one province of 
which, Wyborg, was conquered and annexed to Russia by Peter the Great, 
and the remainder wrested by the same Power in 1809, should be now re- 
stored to Sweden. The Polish provinces, by means of which Russia can 
now penetrate far into the territory of the Western Powers, must be con- 
solidated ; but as the independence of a separate kingdom of Poland 
would not long survive, he proposes that Poland should be annexed to 
Prussia. The constitution of the Moldo-Wallachian provinces with their 
semi-independence, their half-acknowledgmeut of a suzeraineté of the 
Porte, and the influence of Russia, cannot subsist. He suggests, then, 
that these principalities, with Bessarabia, shall be annexed to Austria. 
and that Turkey shall receive, as compensation, the Crimea. In order to 
counterbalance the advantage acquired by Austria in the possession of the 
Principalities, Lombardy is to be consolidated with Piedmont, forming 
one Italian kingdom. Of England and France there is, I believe, nothing 
said. Such is the outline of the plan recommended by this anonymous 
writer, and which has excited so much curiosity. The writer does not ap- 
pear to be an ordinary pudliciste. Hescarcely condescends to support his 
view of this sweeping revision hy much reasoning or argument, He goes 
to bis work in wight imperial style, and instead of taking pains to show 
the propriety of doing this or doing that, he says that such a thing ought 
to be done and no other. The style, so far as a hasty glance at an un- 


corrected proof enables me to judge, is concise and vigorous. Of,the au- 
thor I can say nothing certain. I repeat that the Government disavows 
all participation in or knowledge of the work in question. As I have 


already observed, the proofs have been seized, and the publication pro- 
hibited,—Paris letter, March 19. 





WALLACK’S LYCEUM. 


RS. CONWAY _ begs respectfully to intimate to the public that her FIRST BENEFIT 

will take place on FRIDAY, thedith inst., on which occasion Mrs. Cowley’s celebrated 

Comedy of ** A Bold Stroke for a Husband,”’ cast to the entire sirength of the 

Com: ~y with new an. Dresses, &c., will be performed, with other Entertainments which 
will uly announced in the bills of the day. 

THE BRYAN GALLERY 

OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

A COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU- 

thentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 

Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesquez, Murillo, 

Rubens, Van ct ng Teniers, Lely, Rembrant, Ostade, Ruysdael, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Sir 











Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet, y C . 
Adinission 25 Cents. : , He. 668 Broadway febl1—3m, 
VwzKziaiauaauaaoCo>>== — — ——— ——— =D 


To Corresronpents. H., Cincinnati—Your communication is received 
aad appreciated thoroughly ; but whilst the adoption of ycur advice might be 
approved by the judicious few, it would unquestionably be unpalatable to the 
many. ' ‘ 


Exchange at New York on London. 108% @ 0s. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


APRIL 8, 1854. 


No one having anticipated that the Czar would accept the final terms 
proposed to him by France and Great Britain, no one was surprised that 
the Liverpool steamer of the 22nd ult. brought intelligence of his curt re- 
fasal to entertain them. Viewing moreover all that has passed, there is 
@ smack of truth in his Majesty’s rumoured remark that, so far from re- 
quiring six days’ consideration, they did not need six minutes’ thought. 
They are rejected therefore ; but the telegraphic communication to that 
effect having as usual outstripped the despatch-bearer, there had been, at 
the latest date, no official announcement of the fact, nor had a special 
Message to Parliament heralded the opening of the war. Both may be 
expected immediately ; but it isa peculiar and significant circumstance, 
that the interim between the departure of the first instalment of our forces 
destined to act against Russia, and the formalities that precede open hos- 
tility, should be occupied with an unexpected disclosure of the secret in- 
tentions of the Czar and of the true position which the English Govern- 
ment has recently occupied towards him. We allude of course to the 
publication of that secret and confidential correspondence respecting the 
position and destiny of the Turkish Empire, to which our contemporaries 
have given wide circulation, and for the cream of which we make room in 
our own columns of to-day. 

“ Now we shall see what we shall see,” said many of our detractors in 
this country, gloating in anticipation over the exposure of British perfidy, 
which was promised by the Czar’s Journal de St. Petersbourg. But the 
traitorous despot ‘hotably “ caught a Tartar,’ when he broke the seal of 
confidence attached by himself to these remarkable state papers ; and our 
brethren of the quill in this country, who had cried shame upon England 
at the bidding of Russia, have in trath fared but little better on exami- 
nation of them. No candid reader, be he British or be he American, can 
fail to acknowledge that, from first to last, and both at home and abroad, 
the course pursued by those who were charged with the interests of Great 
Britain has been manly, dignified, and consistent. Not a syllable is 
dragged to light, for which we have reason to blush ; and even if the se- 


crecy of this negotiation be considered by some carpers as objectionable, 
it will be found that ite purport on our part was the preservation, not the 
dissolution, of the Turkish Empire, and that with this was coupled a due re- 
gard for the well-being of Christians in the East, and a due respect for fo- 
reign powers. It would be very easy to mark out and eulogise the strongest 
and most creditable points in these documents, but we prefer leaving them 
to the sagacity of the reader, the more so that our own countrymen will feel 
a glow of honest pride in perusing them, without the stimulus of an exhorta- 
tion on our part, whilst our American friends will the more readily do us 
justice herein, if left to the natural working of their own intelligence 
and fair-dealing—-We mast nevertheless dwell for a moment on two con- 
clusions inevitably deduced. In the first place, our abusers were all in 
the wrong, when they exclaimed that at least in 1844 the British Ministry 
agreed to act in concert with the Czar, in the dismemberment of Turkey 
and an appropriation of the spoils. Pray observe how widely the Russian 
memorandum to this end differs from the course, hastily and erroneously 
attributed to the Duke of Wellington and the Sir Robert Peel of that day, 
and tothe actual Prime Minister, Lord Aberdeen! In the second place, 
and especially after some of the hard things that we have said lately re- 
specting the over-rated science of Diplomacy, we feel bound to pass the 
very highest encomiums upon the tact, discrimination, skill, and ability, 
displayed by Sir Hamilton Seymour. He richly merits honourable dis- 
tinction. He bas raised the character of British emissaries abroad ; and 
it was not his fault, if Lord John Russell and Lord Clarendon did not see, 
80 plainly as he did, the dangers of which he forewarned them. Living in 
that atmosphere of treachery and deceit which pervades the society of 
the splendid capital of Russia, he seems to have doubted the word of even 
the crafty Autocrat himself, though the latter sought to blind him by al- 
lusions to the honour of gentlemen! The diplomatist did not fall into the 
trap ; the successive Foreign Secretaries did, to some extent. For this, 
they yet stand amenable to Parliament and to public opinion ; but we 
incline to think that they will be forgiven, or at least that all these allu- 
sions to the past will soon be merged in the earnest gaze that must be 
cast upon the present and the future. 





Our chapter of war items bids fair to be a fruitful one hereafter, and 
even now it is not deficient in that sort of information which stirs the 
pulse and quickens the keenness for further news.--Sir Charles Napier, 
the best of negotiators for such a crisis, was at Copenhagen, in the Va/lor- 
ous, steam-frigate, on the 20th ult. His fleet was safe at Wingo Sound ; 
but its purposed destination was Kiel, to be in readiness there for imme- 
diate service, into which it is to be hoped that he will lead it. The British 
Minister at Berlin is said to have despatched a courier to Sir Charles by 
way of one of the Baltic ports, with information of the Czar’s refusal. 
It is presumed that the Admiral has his orders, and will act accordingly.— 
Our gracious Lady Queen escorted Rear Admiral Corry to sea, as she had 
done the chief-in-command, and the occasion, though on a minor scale, 
again awoke the enthusiasm of the actors in and spectators of the scene. 
But we must not again dwell upon this theme however agreeable. We 
will only echo the belief already expressed, that her Majesty would have 
no besitation, if duty or honour dictated such a course, in entrusting her- 
self with her gallant seamen under the opposing batteries of Cronstadt or 
Svea borg.—The preparations of Russia in the Baltic provinces are stated 
to be immense. The garrisons at the sea-ports are strengthened and the 
forts are lavishly supplied with the munitions of war. At the same time, 
the accounts of the Russian journals are not to be relied upon, and we 
forbear consequently tosay much on this point.—The expeditionary force, 
seut from England to the East, is known to have arrived in high health 
and spirits at Malta, on its way to the East. The plans of action agreed 
upon between France and England are kept secret; nor have we even 
yet seen any reliable mention of the exact contingent that each is to fur- 
nish.—Lord Raglan was still in London on the 22nd ult., nor was his 
immediate departure expected. 


The exceeding length of the documents already named precludes the 
possibility of our inserting any Parliamentary gleanings; nor, with the 
exception of the introduction of the proposed bill for reforming the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, discussed elsewhere in a leading article from the 
Times, have recently long-winded legislative proceedings been invested 
with any special interest for us at this distance. We notice only two or 
three minor and isolated occurrences.—On the 17th ult., Sir Thomas Ac- 
land, in the Lower House, moved for acopy ofa letter addressed by Lady 
Franklin on the 21st of Feb. to the Lords of the Admiralty, in reference 
to the Gazette announcement that on the 3lstult., the names of Sir John 
Franklin and the officers of his Arctic expedition were to be stricken from 
the Navy List. The motion was agreed to. It will not surprise us here- 
after, if the propriety of such a harsh and hasty action be debated at 
length.—-Mr. Kinnaird, on the 20th ult., once more revived the question 
of the rights of coloured British seamen in certain Southern ports of the 
U. S., by asking the Government to produce such correspondence as had 
passed on the subject. Lord John Russell in reply, objected, on the 
ground that a beneficial change in the local laws might reasonably be ex- 
pected.—On the 2lst ult. there was a painful disclosure of one of those 
frauds, to which war contracts tuo oftenlead. Both Peersand Commoners 
drew from the Government that a scoundrel, who had contracted to sup- 
ply hay for the cavalry destined to the East, had been detected in filling 
the inside of the trusses with shavings and such materials. Pressed to 
give up the villain’s name, the Duke of Newcastle announced it to be 
Sturges ; and we join in branding him with shame, in the not impossible 
case that he may some day make his appearance in this asylum for Euro- 
pean vagabonds. There was some talk of an alteration in the law, by which 
an offence of this nature might beseverely punished. The Governmentin the 
meantime promised to deal with Mr. Sturges as severely as possible. Under 
the present state of the public mind, if he do not conceal himself, he may 
perhaps be worse treated than was Marshal Haynau.--The New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia Railway Bill has been thrown out on the second reading, 
without a division. 

When we say that the proceedings in Parliament have been devoid of 
national interest, it must not be supposed that only such subjects as those 
last named have been discussed. On the contrary, the great question of 
the right of neutrals, in view of the coming war, has been touched upon 
repeatedly in various ways, as will be seen in an article elsewhere which 
we head “ Commercial Confusion.” Still, the Government withholds its 
precise intentions, though we gather from an incidental remark made by 
Lord Clarendon, that these will be more in accordance with the interests 
of the commercial! world at large, and more acceptable to the citizens of 
the U.S., than were those that prevailed during the last general war. So 
may it be, for many reasons. 

In noticing the unfortunate continuance of the Preston Strike, the in- 
tensity of its character, and the recent arrest of three of its leaders, on a 
charge of intimidating imported hands, we wind-up our summary of do- 
mestic occurrences.—But hold : that which to many is the head and front 
of the news, we have accidentally postponed to the close. The Funds, at 
the very latest date, exhibited tokens that war is an expensive lux- 
ury. The three per cents had dropped to 893. A Turkish loan for two 
millions sterling had been taken by the Rothschilds. 





Fortune and his own audacity have again favoured Louis Napoleon. 
Wanting ten millions sterling, and not able or willing to act up to the 





theory of making the present generation pay for its own gunpowder— 


whereon our Chancellor of the Exchequer bas based hie immediate finan- 
ial arrangements—he bas boldly invited the public to his aid, intimating 
that the smallest subscriptions will be gratefully received. The public 
has responded liberally, and the Treasury coffers are filled. The bold 
move must have been well calculated. Its advantages to the Imperial 
mover, in identifying himself with the public at large, are too obvious, to 
be dwelt upon.—The first division of the Eastern force left Marseilles on 
the 19th ult.; but its precise destination is unknown. Four ships of 
the line have sailed from Toulon, to join Sir Charles Napier in the Baltic. 

The papers that have come to hand are of course fall of speculations on 
the course to be taken by Austria and Prussia, but they are singularly 
devoid of such information as enables one to form an opinion. In fact, 
with eyes intent upon the Baltic and the Black Sea, one is apt to over- 
look central Europe that lies between. This region however has not been 
overlooked in Paris, as the reader will find, on reference to“ The new map 
of Europe” elsewhere. 

For what we said on Saturday last respecting the Wew York Daily 
Times, and its announcement of a contemplated Irish invasion of Canada» 
we were duly reproved by that journal on Monday; and were we not 
more than usually cramped for room, we should quote the terms em- 
ployed. The Times reproaches us with presuming that it spoke at ran- 
dom ; and, seeing that it now distinctly asserts its confidence in the “sub- 
stantial truth” of its original statement, we have nothing left for it but to 
kiss the rod, and acknowledge that in this case it is somewhat imprudent, 
even if, in the words of our contemporary, “ it is exceedingly satisfactory 
to assume that what you don’t know cannot be worth knowing.’ At the 
same time we must observe, that it seems to us a far less hq@jnous offence 
to charge upon a neighbour that his credulity has been imposed upon, or 
that he has penned a hasty paragraph, than to believe that he delibeFately 
sanctions such a scheme as the one under notice. It matters not whether 
the scheme be moonshine or reality ; it is morally, politically, and soci- 
ally so flagitious, that one would expect every honest man to stigmatise 
it ; whilst at the same time it so directly flies in the face of American law, 
that one wonders to find complacent mention of it made by an American 
newspaper. 

However, it is not for us to dictate what shall, or shall not be said. 
The parties most interested, that is to say the Canadian journalists, re- 
ceive the tidings with laughter, or defiance, as the mood takes them. We 
will only add, for the satisfaction of the Times and of Mr. John Mitchel 
whom it takes in tow, that on looking through a pre y extensive number 
of exchange papers that come to us from various parts of the British 
North American Provinces, we have lately found many accounts of the 
public celebration of St. Patrick’s Day. On each occasion, her most gra- 
cious Majesty, Queen Victoria, was toasted with all the honours ! 





It is a fortnight since we remarked that the present circumstances, in 
which Great Britain is placed, have elicited a burst of Colonial loyalty. 
We now learn that the Legislative Assembly of Nova Scotia has unani- 
mously adopted an address to the Crown, full of sympathy and good-feel- 
ing, and declaring the readiness of the Colony to undertake its own de- 
fence, in the event of a withdrawal of her Majesty’s troops being deemed 
advisable. 

Lord Elgin is expected here, on his return to Canada, by the Cunard, 
steamer of this day from Liverpool. A dinner was to be given him in 
London on the 6th inst, by the leading Canada merchants of that city. 


The Wew York Herald and the Washington Union, though diametri- 
cally opposed on domestic subjects, are sworn brothers in their Russian 
predilections and their unvarying antagonism to Great Britain. Although 
unable to notice one in fifty of their attacks on what most concerns us-- 
for with their feeling their way cautiously to an open eepousal of the Rus- 
sian cause we have less to do—we must once in a while call attention to 
the queer way in which the public is doctored in matters pertaining to in- 
ternational politics. Take the former, which generally proclaims the au- 
thenticity of its information, and its ready access to peculiar sources of 
information. On Monday last, in an editorial on “ Buropean Intrigues 
and Squabbles,” it introduces its advice respecting Cuba, in this fashion. 
“ It seems highly probable that the outrage on the Black Warrior was 
committed at the instigation of the British authorities on the island.” — 
“ From all accounts,” the Governor is a puppet in the hands of the Brit- 
ish Consul. ‘“ Rumor states” that the French and British squadron are 
to co-operate with the Spanish.—Again, only yesterday, the Herald states 
editorially—guarded with “ it is said’”’—the President’s belief “ that Eng- 
land and France have despatched strong fleets to re-inforce their squadrons 
in the West Indies,’ all with an eye on Cuba. What is the fact so far as 
regards the English naval force on that station? The Cumberland, 70, 
has just gone home ; the Boscawen, 70, absolutely fitted for the new Ad- 
miral, has been detached from this service and sent to the Baltic ; and in 
short the terrible fleet of the North-American and W. 1 command we will 
now enumetate, for the purpose of dispelling one of the rampant bug-bears 
of the day. The Navy List before us thus names them—the Argus, 6; 
the Bermuda schooner ; the Brisk, 14; the Buezard,6; the Calypso, 
18; the Columbia, 6 ; the Daring, 12 ; the Devastation, 6 ; the Espiegle, 
12; the WVetley, 8, cutter ; and the Vestal, 26. The Imaum, 72, receiv- 
ing ship at Jamaica, cannot be included, so that readers may perceive 
that this wonderful fleet actually musters 114 guns! We trust that Gene- 
ral Cass and the Union may chance to see this list, and be comforted, al- 
though the latter does think that its sympathies for the Turk may per- 
chance be evercome, when certain disclosures as to the policy and object 
of Great Britain are made. Were these the disclosures of the “ secret cor- 
respondence?” If so, the Union must find some new source of alarm. 











We omit a record of the new implements of destruction, that are to be 
employed in the war about to commence, for the reason that it is impos- 
sible to discriminate as to the truth or falsehood of what is said in their 
behalf. Amongst them however we single out Taylor’s submarine armour 
and Colt’s torpedo, by way of exemplifying still further the enimus of 
the .V. ¥. Herald. That journal of yesterday states that Mr. ex-Alder- 
man Wesley Smith, Jr., of this city and a few American associates have 
gone out to Russia, under contract with the Czar to destroy the allied 
squadrons, by the employment of these means, in consideration of a vast 
sum of money. Possibly; but the Herald heads this information “ Help 
for Russia,” and coolly speaks of it as “a movement for the benefit of 
Russia!” If there be any truth in the story of this most mercenary and 
dastardly undertaking, we can only fervently hope that the perpetrators 
may be detected, and dangled at the yard-arm of a French or British 
ship. ‘ 

Still more of a joke than the Russian or the Irish invasion of Canada, 
was the proposal of a Mr. Campbell in the House of Representatives at 
Washington, to open negotiations with Great Britain for the purpose of 
annexing Canada. This occurred on Monday last ; and it ie but right to 
say that the matter was treated as a joke by the Houre, whieh threw out 
the absurdity by a vote of 119 to 28—Congress has passed a resolution 
for the building of six steam frigates. In the course of one of the debates, 
the policy of Great Britain as regards neutrals was ineidentally touched 
upon. 

Mr. Heilbronn, of Extradition memory, was committed for trial, 00 his 
second examination in Londen. 


The Annual Dinner of the American Dramatic Fund Association is to 
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take place at the Astor House, on Monday. Deep interest in the Institu- 
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e entertainment ought to combine to 








tion and the agreeable nature of th 
make the party @ namerous one. 


The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has pronounced strongly against 
privateering. Ht has requested our government not to issue letters of 


marque, and to deal vigorously with those granted by our enemies. 





Sundry liberal and zealous gentlemen of this city are endeavouring to 
raise a fund for the purchase of Dr. Abbott’s fine collection of Egyptian 
antiquities. 

We are highly gratified to hear that Lieut. Strain, and the exploring 
party from the U.S. ship Cyane, about whose safety great fears were en- 
tertained, have reached the Pacific coast. The details of their journey 
across the Isthmus are not yet known, but they will be looked for with 
much interest. 

There are what we call encouraging accounts from the fillibustering 
Walker expedition. It is at its last gasp. So much the better.—A Col. 
Watkins is on trial at San Francisco for aiding the unholy cause. We 
presume he will be acquitted, or that the Jury will disagree. 





t 





There has been a squa ble at Hayti between the Emperor Soulouque 
and the French Admiral Duquesne. The difficulty was patched up, with- 
out a bombardment, which was threatened. 





Tue Great Race at New Onieans.—The great State post stake race, 
for $20,000, four mile heats, came off this afternoon, at 3 o’clock, over 
the Metairie course, and was won by the Kentucky horse Lezrington, in 
two straight heats. Time, 8m. 8js.—8m. 4s. The track was very heavy. 

There were four entries, viz.:--Lexington (of Kentucky); Lecomte, (of 
Mississippi); Highlander, (of Alabama); and Arrow, (ot Louisiana), 

Thetrace created great excitement, and crowds of strangers have been 
flocking to this city for several days past to witness the contest. The 
course was literally crowded with anxious spectators, as much money was 
wagered on the result, each horse being looked upon as the representa- 
tive of the honour and glory of his State——Telegraphic Report from 
NV. O., April 1. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Right Reverend Doctor Jackson Bishop of Lincoln, formerly 
Rector of St. James’sChurch, Westminster, will take his seat in the House 
of Lords forthwith in consequence of the death of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury.—Pearls have been found at Moreton Bay, New South Wales.—— |: 
450 recruits joined the 19th Regiment, in the Tower of London, during 
the short space of three weeks———The Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany has just been mulcted by a Jury, in the sum of 2000 dollars dam- 
ages, one of their four-horse cars having seriously injured a woman, who 
was crossing a street. The defence, that the car could not be stopped be- 
cause the brake was out of order, was of no avail._—Mr. Gye, of the Ital- 
ian Theatre, Covent-Garden, has come to an arrangement with Meyerbeer 
for the production, in the course of the season, of his new comic opera, the 
“Northern Star.’——A new invention called the patent elastic horse 
shoe, is now talked of. It is made of German spring steel, padded with 
gum elastic, and it is said will outwear several common shoes,—The 
last surviver of the battle of Lexington died lately, and was buried with 
unusual honours.——Capt. Seabury of the ship Mechanic’s Own of New 
Bedford, believes that the veritable sea serpent was seen by himself, on 
the Ist of Feb. in 40 S. 39,40 W. Readers may imagine the description. 
——Mr. Samuel Phillips, who writes the severe literary criticisms in the 
London Times, is to edit the Hand-Book of the Sydenham Crystal Palace. 
——At a late fire in London, the prevalent war spirit was curiously ex- 

‘pressed by the men working the engines singing “ Rule Britannia,” and 
other national songs, with the accompaniment of thousands of voices in 
chorus.——F our Quebeckers (says the Toronto Daily Colonist) have just 
returned from Australia. They report hard times, hard luck, and hard 
usage ; but amazingly little hard money.——Mr. Pease, a member of the 
depution of Friends who waited on the Czar, gave a public aecount of that 
feat before the Darlington Mechanics’ Institute. His account discloses 
nothing new. Of course not; but think of the honour !——A case, £ 
some resemblance to the Gardiner case,fhas occurred in London. Frederick 
de Molyns, formerly a member of Parliament, was committed to prison 
on a charge of forging powers of attorney and obtaining £1,500 stock 
from the k of Hogland. Being unable to procure bail, he was found 
dead in his cell. A ner’s Jury returned a verdict of natural death. 

What is a Bloomer? A woman who pants for notoriety.—— 
The mansion-house and garden of Croft-an-Righ, once the property of 
the Regent Murray, have just been purchased by her Majesty’s Board of 
Works, in the view of contemplated improvements on the grounds of Holy- 
rood Palace.——Three thousand five hundred pounds have already been 
subscribed for the benefit of the passengers by the T’ay/eur.—Béranger, 

the chansonnier, the old and intimate friend of Lamennais, is preparing, 
in his retreat at Beaujon, a short biography of the deceased.——The well- 
known and wealthy Prince Demidoff lately oa a great fancy ball at 

Florence, to the society of that place. The lights were scarcely extin- 
guished, when he received a summary order to return immediately to 
Russia.——The Duke of Cambridge is put in nomination to fill the vacant 
office of President of Christ’s Hospital. The Lord Mayor is also a candi- 
date.——The Royal Institute of British Architects have awarded the royal 
gold medal, the highest professional distinction in that art, to Mr. Philip 
Hardwicke, R. A—-—Somebody has been endeavouring to prove a rela- 
tionship betwen Mother-of-Pearl and the Venerable Bede.——The officers 
of the Monmouthshire Militia, Antrim Rifles, and Tipperary Fusiliers 
have volunteered to the Crown for service in any quarter of the world.—— 
Lord Londesborough has determined to discontinue, in a great measure, 
the preservation of game on his extensive estates in Yorkshire——King 
Oscar has ordered a gold medal to be struck in honour of Lieut. M. F. 
Maury, of the United States Navy.——Hobbs & Chubbs are still contend- 
ing in London about their respective locks, and the picking of them.—— 
The U. S. Government is said to have presented to the owners of the ship 
Antarctic (which took off a portion of the passengers on the San Fran- 
cisco) the sum of $25,000 as payment for the service rendered. Quite 
right ; but what has become of the Congressional grant to Capt. Creigh- 
ton ?-—Among the petitions recently presented to the Irish Encumbered 
Estates Commission, is one praying for the sale of an estate the gross an- 
nual rental of which is £40 a year, while the encumbrances reach between 
£38,000 and £39,000.——-A fashionable Countess in Paris has revived. the 
indelicate custom of receiving visits in bed. A letter-writter says : ‘“‘ Men 
like the idea borrowed from 1750; women criticise it, unhappy in not 
having first thought of it themselves.” An opposition telegraphic line 
hence to Halifax is set aside by the Legislature of Maine. 

> 


Appotutients. 


The Earl of Shrewsbury to be Vice-Admiral of the county of Chester—The 
Earl of Yarborough to be Vice-Admiral of the county of Lincoln.—Cornelius 
Kortright, Rea.. to be President and Senior Mlember of the Council of the Vir- 
gin Islands.—-The vacant Deanery of Wells has, it is said, been conferred on 
the Rev. G. H. 8. Johnson, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Mr. 
Johnson was one of the members of the late Oxford University Commission. 


Avy. 


Lieut-Col. Mundy, Asst-Qtmr-Gen. at Kilkenny, has been appointed 
Military Secretary for War and the Colonies. 


Lieut-Gen. Sir G. Brown, who is to command a division of the expedi- 
tionary force, was to start for the East, via Marseilles, on the 24th ult. 

Sir Richard England and Sir De Lacy Evans have been appointed to 
the command of divisions in the expedition to the East, which will in- 
clude a division of wey f mustering 2,000 sabres, and placed under the 
command of the Earl of Lucan, the Earl of Cardigan commanding the 
light, and the Hon. Col. Scarlett the heavy brigade. The Earl of Lucan, 
when Bingham, commanded for some years the 17th Lancers. 

















The following is an authentic statement of the regiments ordered on 
active service :--Regiments that have embarked: 3d battalion Grenadier 
Guards, 1st Coldstreams, 1st Scots Fusiliers ; 4th, 28th, 33d, 50th, 77th, 
93d, and 2d battalion Rifle Brigade. Regiments about to embark : 23d, 
7th, 95th, 88th, 19th, lst Royals, 38th, 79th, 424. Regiments in the Me- 
diterranean that are te be moved eastwards: 30th, 44th, 55th, 41st, 47th, 
10 ; ~ depots of —_ yang 4 — h- ghey service compa- 
nies. regimen : ’ : ’ ’ or al Dragoons 
6th or tie Ag 4th and 5th Dragoon Guards. Rogimette ordered on 


‘s 


horses, and the vacancies have been supplied from other corps. The esta- 
blishment intended for each regiment will be 250, making a total altoge- 
ther of 1250 horses.—Capt. Nolan, 15th Hussars, was summoned to town 
by telegraph, and imm 
cular service.” He has been sent out, commissioned by ent 
purchase 1,000 horses for the nse of our army. Capt Nolan will be joined 
at Constantinople by an officer of the commissariat. 


Quartermaster-Gen. of the Forces.—Capt. Gubbins, 85th Regt.. has been 
appointed aide-de-camp to Sir D. Lacy Evans.—-Brevet Lt-Col. Holditch, 
of the 80th Regt., on service in India, has been appointed aide-de camp to 
Major-Gen. Sir Harry Smith, and placed on the staff of the western dis- 


v Dick, pro. 5th Drag Gds; H H Hay, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Goodman, pro. 
- Lt Drags; Regtl Serjt-Maj Lane to be Qtmr, v Landers who retires upon 
Lt Drags; J Dearden, Gent, to be Corb p, v King, prom. Grenadier Gds; The 
Hon J Constantine Stanley, to be Ens and Lt b-p, v Crofton, app to 7th Ft. 
Scots Fausilier Gds; Ens Campbell, from the 79th It, to be Ens and Lt b-p, v 
Mostyn, prom. 7th Ft; Sec 
who ret. 19th Ft; Ens Cardew, to be Adjt, v Barrett, who res the Adj’y only. 
21st Ft; G Wentworth Beaumont, Gent, to be Sec Ltb-p, v Haddock, who ret. 
22d Ft; Ens Young, Adjt, to be Lt w-p, v Baldwin, dec. 23d Ft; Maj Bunbury 
from h-p, unatt, to be Maj, v Phillott, who excs; GS Butler, Gent, to be Sec Lt 
b-p, v Clarke, prom; Serjt. Maj Aston to be Qtmr. v Grant who ret upon h-p. 
26th Ft; G E Phipps Trent, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Hayne, who ret. 30th Ft; 


47th Ft; Lt Roper to be Adjt, v Pilkington, who res the Aaly ° 


French squadron are still lying here. H.M.S. Furious and the French 
steamer Vauban arrived on the 3d from the Black Sea, whither they were 
sent to reconnoitre. They parted company in a gale of wind, but fortu- 
nately fell in with each other a few days afterwards. They visited Varna, 
Odessa, and went within 2 miles of Sebastopol, where there was a boom 
across the mouth of the harbour. 
gates, and some steamers and small craft.—Accounts from Constantinople 
of the 13th ult. say that the fleets were to enter the Black Sea again 
shortly. 


Atlas that has come under our notice, we copy the following mention of 
it from an English paper. 


a rock near the entrance to Gotheborg and at Rifo Fiord.--Vinga Sound, 
between Buskar and Botto, has good kolding-ground, in 15 or 16 fathoms 
water ; as a stopping place, this roadstead is very commodious, partly for 
vessels outward bound, with N.W. or W. winds, and partly for those go- 
ing to Gotheborg and meeting contrary winds in the narrows between the 
rocks. A heavy sea, however, sets in there with a S.W. gale. 


borg, ships may ride sheltered in all winds, and this roadstead is spacious 
enough for the largest fleet, in 8 fathoms water, and in good holding- 


phin, to the Boscawen, 70; A. Onslow, pro. from Volcano, to the Cesar, 91; 


The 8th Hussars and 17th Lancers have drafted their old and untrained 


iately despatched to Constantinople on “ parti- 
overnment, to 


It is said that Col. Airy will not command a Brigade, but proceed as 


rict accordingly. 
War-Orrice, Marcu 17.—2d Drag Gds; W G Stewart, Gent, to be Cor b-p, 


p- 10th Lt Drags; A A de Bourbell, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Clark, prom. 13th 


t Jones, from 60th Ft, to be Lt b-p, v Palmer, 


L Browne, from 84th Ft, to be Lt v Tongue, prom. w-p, to an unatt comp. 
nly. 60th Ft; 
J Hare, Gent, to be Sec Lt b-p, v Jones, prom to the 7th 68th Ft; Ens 
Vaughan to be Lt b-p, y Garforth, who ret; J Marshall, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v 
Vaughan. 69th Ft; Lt and Adjt Maclean to be Capt, b-p, v Parker, who ret. 
79th Ft; J M Leith, Gent, to be Ens b-p. v Campbell, prom in the Scots Fusilier 
Gds. 86th Ft; Qtmr-Serj Hammond to be Qtmr, v Jerome, who ret upon h-p. 
Ylst Ft; Ens Bruce to be Lt, b-p, vy Norman, who ret; H E Glass to be Ens b-p, 
v Bruce. 98th Ft; Ens Meares to be Ltb-p. Rifle Brigade; Lt Cochrane, from 
Paymaster, 73d Ft, to be First Lt, v Macdonald, prom w-p to an unatt comp; 
Sec Lt Lindsay to be First Lt bp, v Cochrane, who ret; Norris, Gent, to 
Sec Lt b-p, v Lindsay. 3d W I Regt; A G Onslow, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Go- 
ble, prom. ' 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has appointed Lt.-Col. Udney, 68th Light In- 
fantry, and Capt. Hogg, Ist Life Guards, to be Aides-de-Camp, in the room of 
Capt. Cust, late 8th Hussars, and Maj. Bagot, late 17th Foot, both these officers 
having retired, their corps going on foreign service. 


Navy. 


Tue Biack Sea Fieet.—Beikos Bay, March 5.—The English and 





They saw lying there 6 liners, 5 fri- 


Tue Batic FLeet.—As Vinga, or Wingo, Sound is not marked in any 


“ Anchorage for the fleet may be found in the neighbourhood of Vinga» 


\ But in the 
fiord of Rifo, four miles to the eastward of Buskar, in the inlet to Gothe- 


ground.” 
AppoInTmeNtTs.—Captains : Frederick William Grey, C.B., aide-de-camp to 
the Queen, to command the Hannibal, 91, screw steam-ship, commissioned at 
Woolwich. Capt. Hon. F. W. Grey is third son of the late KarlGrey. He com- 
manded the Endymion, 44, in the Chinese War ; W. H. Hall to the Hecla pad- 
dlewheel steam-sloop, for service with the Baltic fleet—Commr. James Hosken, 
formerly of the Great Western and Great Britain, and latterly in charge of 
H.M. steamer Banshee, to command the Belleisle, 24, troop-ship, commissioned 
for service as an a in attendance on the Baltic fleet.—Lieuts. : Se- 
comb to the Cressy, 81; Cudlip to the Lightning, st.; Burgoyne from the Dol- 


Slight, J. Reid, Hon. O. W. M. Lambert, G. A. Bruce, and W. Arthur, to the 
Hannibal; L. C. H. Robinson to the Saturn at Pembroke; Rowles and A. G. E. 
Murray to the Belleisle ; Moorman to the Horatio, 24.—Surgeons: Jameson, 
from the St. Vincent to Melville Hospital; J. Browne, M.D., to the St. Vincent, 
guardship of ordinary, at Portsmouth; Beith, M.D., and J. J. Martin, M.D., to 
the Belleisle ; Groves to the Gorgon ; Buchanan to the Vudture.——Paymasters : 
H.R. Jones, recently serving in the Medea, to be secretary to Rear-Adml Corry; 
E. D. Back, from the Calypso, 18, to the Jmaum, 72, at Jamaica, v. Lyall, re- 
turned to England and in ill-health ; C. E. P. Hall to the Conflict; N. Giles to 
the Basilisk, 6; F. W. Cole to the Hecla; P. O'Connor tothe Hannibal; Auret 
to the Belleisle-—Chaplains : Rev. H. H. Matchett to the Blenheim ; Rev. J. H. 
Knapp to the Nile, 91; Rev. W. G. Green to the Monarch, 84; T. H. Watson, 
to the Ajax; J. M. Clark to the Valorous,16. . 

The Neptune, 120, Capt. Hutton, flag of Rear-Adml. Corry, arrived in the 
Downs at 2 p.m. on Friday, the 17th ult., and sailed at midnight for Wingo 
Sound, accompanied by the Monarch, 84, Capt. Erskine, Vulture, 6, Capt. 
Glasse, and Bulldog, 6, Capt. W. K. Hall.—The Frolic, 16, Commr. Nolloth, 
commissioned for the South Australian station, has been ordered to the Medi- 
terranean.—The Penelope, 16, paddlewheel steam-frigate, Capt. Lyster, flag of 
Rear-Adml. Bruce, late Commander-in-Chief on the West Coast of Africa sta- 
tion, arrived at Spithead, on the 16th ult.—The Cruiser, screw, 16, Comm. the 
Hon. G. Douglas, has also arrived at Spithead from Gibraltar.—The Boscawen, 
70, Capt. Glanville, fitted originally for the Flag on the Halifax and W. I. sta- 
tion, sailed for the Baltic on the 19th ult. 
Corrs oF Royat Marines.—Lt.-Col. M‘Adam, to be Col. Sec. Comm., y. 
Giles, ret. on f. p.; Bvt.-Maj. Hawkins, to be Lt.-Col; First Lt. Leonard to be 
Capt. ; Sec. Lt. Halliday, to be First Lt. 





Obituary. 


Tue Earv or Licurieip.--We have to record the demise of this noble- 
man, whose name will be remembered in connexion with a well-known 
political event—“ The Lichfield-house Compact.”” The melancholy event, 
which has been long expected, took place on Saturday, the 18th ult., at 
the family residence, 2, Stanhope-street, Mayfair. The deceased peer, 
Thomas William Anson, D.C.L., was the son of the first Viscount Anson, 
by the third daughter of the celebrated Coke, of Holkham-hall, Norfolk, 
the first Earl of Leicester. He was born at Shuckborough, near Rugeley, 
in the county of Stafford, in 1795. \He married, in 1819, the youngest 
daughter of the late Nathaniel Phillips, Esq., ot Slebeck-hall, in the county 
of Pembroke, by whom he has had eight children. He is succeeded in the 
title and estates by Thomas George, Viscount Anson, M.P., for Lichfield, 
in the representation of which city a vacancy consequently occurs. The 
present earl was précis-writer to Lord Palmerston in 1825, while his lord- 
ship was Foreign Secretary. The deceased peer was always a strong ad. 
herent to the political principles of the Whig party, and from 1835 to 
1841 he held the office of Postmaster-General under Viscount Melbourne’s 
Administration, having been previously Master of the Buckhounds.—The 
first Lord Anson was the celebrated admiral, who left no one to inherit 
his honours, and his estates descended to his nephew, Mr. George Adams, 
who thereupon assumed the name of Anson, and his eldest son, father of 
the deceased peér, was created Viscount Anson and Baron Soberton. The 
Earl of Lichfield succeeded his father in the Viscounty in 1818, and the 
earldom was conferred in 1831. The deceased was father of Lady Louisa 
Tenison, Lady Elcho, and Lady Harriet Vernon.—His Lordship, at one 
peried of his life, was a warm supporter of the turf, and was the intimate 
friend and confederate in sporting matters of the late Lord George Ben- 
tinck. He won the great St. Leger stakes at Doncaster in 1836 with Elis. 
—-The penny-post system was introduced during the time Lord Lichfield 
held the office of Postmaster-General. 


Mr. ALDERMAN THoMPsoN, M.P.—The deceased gentleman (whose death 
was recorded in last week’s 4/é10n) had enjoyed a seat in parliament from 
the year 1820 until his death, having successively sat for Callington, Lon- 
don, Sunderland, and Westmoreland. In politics he was a conservative 
and protectionist, voting against free trade even in November, 1852, when 
the Derbyites had abandoned protection. In the City his connexions were 
numerous and extensive. Besides being an extensive ironmaster and ship- 
owner, he was a director of the Bank of England, and for some time chair- 
man of Lloyd’s. In 1828 he served the office of Lord Mayor of London, 
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Lorp Gu.sert Grosvenor, R.N.—This young nobleman, for some time 


one of the lieutenants on board H.M.S. Boscawen, stationed at Ports- 
mouth, died suddenly, on board, on the 20th ult. Lord Gilbert, who was 
= twenty-one years of age, was tenth child and second son of the Mar- 
quis and 
Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, the 
Earl and Countess of Ellesmere, and some others, are placed in mourning. 


archioness of Westminster.—By his death, the families of the 


CoLoneL Gorpoy.—A very melancholy event occurred on Thursday 
morning, the 16th ult. Colonel Gordon, R.A., of Kildrummie-cottage, 
Aberdeenshire, N.B., brother of Sir James A. Gordon, K.C.B., governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, who had for some time been on a visit to his brother, 
left Greenwich on Wednesday to proceed by the Birmingham Railway, 
and was found dead in the railway carriage. The body was brought back 
to Greenwich on Thursday night, and after an inquest bas been held the 
colonel will be laid in the hospital mausoleum near the late gallant Ge- 
neral Sir Frederick Adam, whose death took place under circumstances 
80 precisely similar.--United Service Gazette. 


In the neighbourhood of Paris, Madame Berlioz, formerly Miss Smithson, the 
wife of the celebrated composer.—At Allahabad, E. I., Lt.-Col. Farrant, of H.M. 
81st Foot.—At his house, the Castle Priory, Wallingford, aged 72, Thomas 
Duffield, Esq., the High Steward of the borough. He represented the borough 
of Abingdon with great integrity and ability in several successive Parliaments. 
—In London, F. Crofton, Esq., late Major H.M. 22nd Regt.—At Kingstown, 
near Dublin, Lady Blayney, wife of the late Lord Blayney, and the daughter of 
the first Bari of Caledon.—In London, J. Halfhide, Esq.,late Paymaster of H.M. 
37th Regt.—Lt. 8. G. Pullen, R.N.—At King’s College, Aberdeen, in the 87th 
year of his age, Dr. Hugh Macpherson, Sub-Principal, and for 61 years Pro- 
fessor in that University—At Minehead, Somerset, H. D. Cowper, Esq., late 
Bvt.-Maj. of the 40th Regt.—Killed, by an accidental explosion when superin- 
tending the blasting of the root of a tree with gunpowder, First Lt. Symonds, 
R.M., son of Rear-Adml. Symonds, of Yeatton-house, near Lymington, Hants.— 
At St. Mary's College, St. Andrew’s, the Very Rev. Robert Haldane, D.D., 
F.R.S.E., Principal of St. Mary’s College, and Primafius Professor of Divinity 
in the University, and first minister of the parish of St. Andrew’s.—In London, 
Edward W. H. Bell, Esq., D.A.C.G.—Ool. Jolliffe, of Ammerdown Park, 6o- 
mersetshire.—At Toulouse, M. de Villéle, former Minister of Finance under the 
Restoration. 


rama. 


I have—I confess it—a weakness for wild beasts. Had I been educated in a 
jungle, it is scarcely probable that my enthusiasm could be greater. I delight 
in growls ; a roar is pleasant to mine ear, and a man with a long pole in his 
hand is my friend. A few weeks ago, I recorded with befitting solemnity the 
decease of that distinguished foreigner—the Rhinoceros. He was @ Rhinoce- 
ros after my own heart, an animal considerably in advance of his age ; a brute 
whose sagacity was only equalled by his docility. As ahappy combination of 
Intellect and Strength I preferred him to the Sphynx, and although my affec- 
tions have already been plighted to the Igvanodon, I must ever dwell on the 
memory of that Rhinoceros with the tenderness which etherialises my devotion 
to the first named animal, and all the numerous and highly respectable family 
of Antedilavian Pachedermes. That Rhinoceros, beloved reader, was an ani- 
mal to be imitated. Amongst his many virtues, he was the only Foreigner— 
newly arrived—of my acquaintance, who was not thin-skinned. 

It will be imagined with what profound emotion I hurry past the Menagerie 
now. The familiar growls bring @o consolation to my bereaved heart. The 
brass band plays “Old Folks at Home,” when they are not at home, and the 
mockery sickens me. J hurry on, desolate, as the French say ; hurry on with 
Pythagoras in my head, and Rhinoceros in my heart. 

I know not why, but on Monday I paused before the doorway of that Mena- 
gerie. A strange desire possessed me to revisit the scene of my former plea- 
sures. There was promise of comfort in the Elephant, and further promise of 
comfort in the Giant, who, according to the Managerial legend, stands eight 
feet high in consolation—and the flesh. In a moment I should have paid my 
admissiog, but ere that brief lapse of time, my eye had caught a fatal poster—a 
poster announcing that Mr. Forrest was to make his first appearance in the 
character of Shylock, that night, at the Broapway Theatre. With the integ- 
rity of my kind, I instantly sacrificed my private inclinations, and went to see 
Mr. Forrest for the benefit of the public. 

It is probably my misfortune not to appreciate Mr. Forrest. He is beyond 
doubt a popular actor, and affords delight to thousands of admirers. As a man 
I believe him to be generous ; devoted to his profession and its professors. But 
as an artist I cannot understand him ; his popularity is to me a mystery ; his 
claims to it are more shadowy than those of Eleazer Williams to the scrofulous 
blood of the Bourbons. I suppose there are some things in the world, which all 
men are not permitted to understand. Mr. Forrest’s acting is my difficulty. It 
is so peculiar; so different from what I have seen, or wish to see ; so strange, 
so powerful, if you will, that I feel myself lost—not in admiration, but wonder. 
If I resist the temptation of leaving after the first act, it is in deference to the 
numerical strength of his admirers. If I sit out the play, my prejudices are 
confirmed, 

One of these days, | expect to write a most fulsome eulogium of Mr. Forrest. 
I have been waiting for an opportunity for several years, and when it occurs 
there will be no faint praise, no half measure of applause, but a full confession 
of Faith, and I promise Mr. Forrest that I will ever afterwards date from that 
Hegira with the severest exactitude of a Mohammedan. In the meantime I can 
but record the fact that Mr. Forrest's Shylock is as good as any other rendering 
by that gentleman—and no better. 

The play has been placed on the Stage with some care by the Broadway ma- 
nagement. The caste is good, and the costumes are new. If accessories could 
satisfy the critical taste, there was but little to be dissatisfied with. On the 
whole however, I rather regretted that I had not spent a couple of hours at the 
Menagerie. 

—Nothing new at Burron’s. On Wednesday I was seduced by the promise 
of a new farce called the “Automaton Man,” and yielding to the temptation, in- 
continently thrust myself through a solid mass of human beings to a spot 
whence I could see the stage. The occasion was Mrs. Burton’s benefit, an occa- 
sion where more gallantry and less elbow-room could not well be combined. 
Ob! the untold power of a pretty face—untold even to the Boxkeeper! 

I was deceived by the “ Automaton Man.” Mr. Jordan, who was to have 
wound him up, was suddenly indisposed, and without him it was impossible to 
put his Automatonship in motion. Consequently a postponement was an- 
nounced, and a substitute provided in the shape of a farce. I was unable to 
procure a “ bill of the play” and am therefore prevented from stating statisti- 
cally what it contained. My impression is that there were several dozen farces 
and a variety of popular music by the orchestra. When I left at ten o’clock, 
they had got to the end of the second piece only, and may for aught I know to 
the contrary be going on yet. The audience was evidently prepared to make a 
night of it. 

—The Comedy of “ Husband and Wife” was produced at WALLACK’s on 
Thursday evening for the benefit of Mrs. Blake, principally on account of its 
affording an opportunity for the display of Mr. and Mrs. Blake's talents. [ can- 
not conceive any other reason for the revival of a play which has been so easily 
forgotten. Everything about “ Husband and Wife” is stagey and conventional 
toadegree. The old story of a secret marriage performed by a fictitious priest, 
at the instigation of a treacherous Lord, is the fundamental base of tke plot, to 
work out which we have a fiery old Baronet who storms prodigiously, and at 
the top of his voice tells his passive listener not to talk so loud; and we have 
the treacherous Lord aforesaid, and his victim pro. tem., and his amiable but 
giddy nephew, and his victim's father (or relation of some kind) and a lawyer 
(the best—indeed the on/y character in the play) and his clerk, and a proper 
number of servants for mixing them all together. — ' 

The dialogue is always straining for a point, without always achieving it. 
Some of the badinage is most inappropriate, and introduced for no apparent ob- 
ject except to fill out the scene. In short there is nothing in this play that I 
can perceive, which should recommend it to a manager. A Comedy of the 
olden time is servieeable occasionally to illustrate those times, but this is not @ 
Comedy, it is simply a melo-drama in five acts. However, it affords an oppor 
tunity for some good acting, and was prodaced I presume at the desire of Mrs. 
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s Pine Arts. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

The twenty-ninth annual Exhibition will not greatly exalt the New 
York artists in the eyes of their impartial countrymen ; nor does it show 
a stride in Art, at all commensurate with that taken from year to year by 
the young Republic, in the various elements of national greatness. Few 
débutants of much promise are to be greeted ; the established favourites 
scarcely hold their own ; daubs disgraceful to an Institution with so lofty 
a title are as numerous as ever,and perhaps more outrageous. Altogeth- 
er, the Academy seems to stagnate—a disagreeable fact to record, but the 
truth must be said. Let us however glance briefly at the contents of the 
Gallery. There are not very many of them on which either praise or 
censure would be wisely bestowed. 

The first object that catches your eye, nolens volens, as you enter the 
principal room, is the half-naked life-size figure of a lusty fellow, the un- 
ruffied surface of whose broad expanse of back betokens a Hercules in re- 

So much the more is your wonder to find, on closer acquaintance, 
that he is bearing his half of the weight of a wounded and suffering per- 
sonage, under the orders—your Catalogue tells you so—of The Good Sa- 
maritan. This is in fact the somewhat threadbare subject that Mr. Hun- 
tington—by the aid of the Catalogue—has illustrated on a large scale. 
To it the place of honour is assigned by the New York Academicians. Its 
merits, in our plain judgment, are summed up in its correct outlines and 
extremely harmonious colouring. Its main defect is already hinted. You 
ask what it is all about ; and when you know what the artist designed, 
you merely remark that he has neglected to tell the story understanding- 
ly, adding perhaps that he has forgotten to throw either characteristic ex” 
pression into its parts, or to endue it as a whole with religious feeling. 

Turning away, dissatisfied it may be, from the man who fell among 
thieves, you find a full-length life-size portrait on your right, and you 
know forthwith that it represents a Quaker, and that the Quaker is identi- 
fed with Public Schools. There is no hesitation here ; no mistaking the 
garb, and the lettering on an ugly building that partially fills up the back- 
ground. Thisis Mr. George T. Trimble, by Hicks, treated somewhat 
after the fashion of the likeness of Governor Fish, from the same easel, 
which we hailed, two years ago, as a bold and successful endeavour on 
the part of Mr. Hicks, to chalk out a style for himself. He adheres to the 
style ; but he does not improve it, in this instance. There is an audacity 
that is recklessness. Ina Friend’s costume, and a pile of red bricks, the 
elements of the picturesque do not exist. It is the business of the true 
artist to modify such crudities, without violating trathfalness. Mr. Hicks, 
on the contrary, seems to delight in exaggerating them. Thus, to the 
prim dress he has added a prim attitude, and has needlessly intensified 
bis accessories. To the power with which he grapples with his subjects, 
these columns have often borne most willing testimony ; nor is that power 
wanting here. Still, unless he weretied up by strict injunctions to make 
this work a very faithful likeness, and nothing more, we fear his reputation 
must be injured by such a disagreeable picture. If it be intended to show 
that Art can dispense with conventionalities, and that Young America is 
to found a school of its own, with utilitarian literalness for its main- 
spring, the effort will be a failure, as bad as that of the Pre-Raphaelites 
whose standard is natural literalness. At any rate, there is one comfort: 
Art cannot be vulgarised, though it is not difficult to vulgarise taste.— 
But we gladly turn on our heel, and take refuge in a far better portrait 
by the same hand, that of the Rev H. W. Beecher, of Boanergetic cele- 
brity. What there is of vulgar here must be in the subject, for it wears a 
decided air of truth. The massive head is marked with great intellectual 
force, and a latent tinge of pugnacity and selfcomplacency. We could 
wish indeed a little more transparency of colouring in this, and in 
some othérs of Mr. Hicks’s productions, as also that his hands, well 
drawn as they are, did not so immediately carry one’s thoughts to 
the paint-pot. Mr. Beecher’s, albeit his clenched fist is eminently cha- 
racteristic, make one think of a strong arm on the smithy anvil. As for 
the Portrait of a Gentleman, No. 11,—if those hands were painted in 
water-colours, in place of oil, we should say, wash them by all means, 

It is scarcely possible. that, in passing from Mr. Huntington’s incompre-. 
hensible group to Mr. Hicks’s unmistakable Friend of Education, you can 
have failed to notice No. 35, The Coast of Genoa, by Cropsey : for ithas 
this peculiarity—it cannot be overlooked. There is nothing winning 
about it. It is not Italy under the balmy atmosphere and delicate hues, 
in which that fair land is generally seen and always imagined. Itisa 

eold, wintry day. There is new-fallen snow on the higher mountains, 
and a brisk, bleak breeze is furrowing the waters of the bay. But if not 
seductive, this picture draws you to it, and compels examination, from its 
fine qualities. All the moving parts are in motion, the waves, the boat, 
the figures, the clouds. The aerial effect—that sine gud non in a land. 
scape—is seen and felt. The tints are not beautiful ; but they are admira- 
bly blended. In short the whole offers a close imitation of Nature, or 
rather of such parts of Nature’s face asthe artist has found suited to his 
purpose, There is the impress of a masterly hand throughout ; and if 
Mr. Cropsey will but retouch those waves in the immediate foreground on 
the spectators’ left, which are rigid and opaque, this view would be an 
honour to himself and a prize to its possessor. We may add, by the way, 
that it is probably too good to be popular with the crowd. Indeed we 
can almost fancy certain eyes being offended by the chilling reality of 
such a scene, and slily taking refuge in the placid softness of a couple of 
neighbouring landscapes by Mr. Gignoux, who seems to have dipped his 
brush in cream, and to have worked it in so uniformly and abundantly with 
his gay colours, that woods, waves, skies, trees, and earth, are all the 
quintessence of delicacy—-and all of the same material. 

There are, further, in this large room three or four other pictures to which 
we invite your attention. No. 10., for instance, by T. A. Richards, The In. 
dian Paradise is the best that he exhibits, and shows some good Turnerish 
effects in the middle distance and back-ground, that make amends for the 
flatness and poor handling of the portions nearest to the eye.—No. 13,4 
Group ofChildren, by G. A. Baker, is a difficult subject, very agreeably 
treated.—No. 19, Gipsey Girl, by Hicks,,is aspirited sketch.—No. 20, The 
Bead Page, by J. W. Ehninger, is aclever little bit of drawing and colour. 
—No, 21, is the Portrait of a Lady, by Elliott ; and when we say thatit 
cOrabines all those essential points of excellence which have conferred a 
name and a fame upon this artist's copies from life, we really give him as 
much praise as though we devoted half a column to ringing new changes 
upon old laudations. In his happiest efforts, Elliott has no rival in this 
country, and few living rivals anywhere. But he is not uniformly happy, 
as this Exhibition shows ; and we shall probably have occasion to refer to 
him again, as we walk through the Galleries.—You need not enquire of 
the Catalogue, who painted the Girl and Kitten, No. 21}. Mr. J. T. 
Peele is recognised at once. He embodies on canvas the very spirit of 
childhood, dashed though it be, under his hands, with a somewhat melan- 
choly tinge, which may partly be owing to his preference for sombre co- 
lours, At least he is no flatterer. The little one here is none of your 
brilliant, chabby-cheeked, fatted children. She is but a wee bit lassie 
with a pensive look ; but we like her greatly, nevertheless—We might 
say something of Strawbderrying, No. 39, by Mr. Durand, the President of 
the Academy ; but in the first place we greatly prefer another work of 
his, of which we shall speak presently, and in the second, we find it ex- 
tremely difficalt to settle our attention on this picture, owing to its pecu 
liar arrangement. We scarcely know how to express our meaning, other 





wise than by saying that the subject wants concentration. If the eyes, 
like the hands, could work on different tacks, they would branch off here, 
right and left respectively, for the treatment tends to lead them out of the 
frame at each side.—Lastly, you will be sure to notice No. 42, ddiron- 
dack Scenery, by Kensett, which is thoroughly Adirondackish and Ken- 
settish. Pleasant but not emotional, faithful rather than imaginative, 
lovingly selected or skilfully composed, and always touched with a firm 
though gentle hand, this artist’s pictures are uniformly acceptable. They 
do not lift you off your feet, but they keep you standing thereupon to 
your own satisfaction—We have purposely omitted the mediocrity and 
the rubbish in this apartment ; perbaps also we have failed to award 
praise where it is due. But it can’t be helped ; tastes will differ—luckily 
for some of the Academicians, who would otherwise starve. 

We postpone, until next week, a peep into the smaller rooms, where 
there are some things inviting comment ; and until a more convenient 
season, our decided viewe upon tone, scumbling, chiaro scuro, and the 
luminous qualities of light. 





A ROUGH AND TUMBLE EDUCATION. 


Some of our readers, especially the Scottish portion, are familiar with 
the name of Hugh Miller. We believe therefore that the following in- 
sight into his early experiences will be acceptable. It is taken from a 
notice of a new work recently published by Miller in Edinburgh, under 
the title of “ My Schools and My Schoolmasters.” 


If there be a group of worthies of whom Scotland has reason to be 
proud above any other, it is the one made up of those self respecting, self- 
relying, self-educated men, who, from humble beginnings, and amid hum- 
ble callings, have honourably gained for themselves culture and intellec- 
tual enlargement ; and who, without the debasement of patronage, or the 
heavy drawback of personal follies and vices to be set off against supposed 
genius, have gone forth from the limited circles of peasant life into the 
wider world of general action and fancy and intelligence. To those who 
pardon some stiffaess and angularity for the sake of the uprightness as- 
sociated with it,—who can smile good-naturedly at the vain-glory ofa 
hero who has never drained his father of hard-gathered earnings, or cover- 
ed his mother’s grey hairs with shame,—this gallery of honest Scotsmen 
“ from the ranks” isa place to which the mind may well retire for en- 
couragement and meditation, when it becomes weary of the exactions 
and cruelties, and pretences forced on the good, the gentle and the credu- 
lous, by those who choose to have a blank credit, because they say 
they have gifts. To such, as ourselves, will these experiences of Mr. Hugh 
Miller be welcome. He must be forgiven some prosiness of narration, 
tome involutions of style, such as we do not recollect in former works by 
him, in a story which we have read with pleasure, aad shall treaeure up 
in memory for the sake of the manly career narrated, and the glances at 
old-world manners and distant scenes afforded us by the way. 

Mr. Miller’s grandfather was a buccaneer—his father wasa sailor—to 
whom he was born, the first child of marriage, in the remote shire of 
Cromarty, a.p. 1802. The boy showed some glimpses of the fierce and 
piratical thews and sinews of his ancestor in his early days, when he laid 
the hands of force on his schoolmaster, who tried to flog him, because he 
would not spell “ awful” in the right way ; but earlier even than this, he 
had become a devourer of books—(and to that remote place the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ and ‘ Gulliver,’ and ‘Captain Cock’s Voyages’ and ‘ Udolpho,’ 
and ‘ Ambrose on Angels,’ penetrated as well as ‘ the Shorter Catechism,’ 
the Proverbs and the New Testament)—and an observer of the minute 
aspects and hidden things of nature. He had begun to watch the habits 
of birds, and to note the colours of flowers, and to try to read that which 
(to avail ourselves of one of Mr. Ruskin’s fantastic figures of speech) 
creative wisdom has written in the caverns of the corth. His kith and 
kin, some of them pure Highlanders, were men of marked character ;--so 
that, with these surroundings, and these propensities of mind and endow- 
ments of body, there was small chance of the Cromarty boy lacking such 
adventures as serve a bold spirit for schooling, and an apt intelli- 
gence instead of schoolmastere. Let us draw on his pages for a piece of 
boyhood’s training inthe Caves of Cromarty—one of which called “ the 
Doocot Cave,’ had the reputation of hoarding many wonders, and “ to 
which the boy penetrated ‘armed with’ John Feddes’s hammer.”’—(Omi t 
ted, being too long for our columns.) * ° $ ‘ 

There is much education in a day like the above ; but young Miller was 
indulged with other advantages—experiences of life in far-away Highland 
valleys, where the stalwart folk see omens and dream dreams: and at 
home a distant glimpse of a Miss Bond—‘ the village governess of Cro- 
marty’’—a smal! authoress, befriended by that best natured of men, “ the 
Great Unknown,’’—which lady, it was thought, would patronize Hugh 
Miller on the strength of a poem, written by him, concerning the Doocot 
Cave. But Miss Bond drew back —perhaps she was too busy among her 
pupils—perhaps the young cragsman and geologist in embryo was too 
rough a subject for ber polishing. No matter: she may have been the 
boy’s ideal Corinne till he saw a better one ; and the first anthor—no 
matter whom—is to an aspiring boy as suggestive and momentuous.a spec- 
tacle as the first sight of the sea! Then there was the teaching of tradi- 
tion for Hugh Miller.— 

“ T have seen [says Mr. Miller] at least two men who fought at Cullo- 
den,—one on the side of the King, the other on that of the Prince,—-and, 
with these, not a few who witnessed the battle from a distance. I have 
conversed with an aged woman that had conversed, in turn, with an aged 
man who had attained to mature manhood when the persecutions of 
Charles and James were at their height, and remembered the general re- 
gret excited by the death of Renwick. M y eldest maternal aunt—the 
mother of Cousin George--remembered old John Feddes,—tarned of 
ninety at the time; and John’s buccaneering expedition could not have 
dated later than the year 1687. I have known many who remembered the 
abolition of the hereditary jurisdictions ; and have listened to stories of 
executions which took place on the gallows hills of burghs and sheriffdoms, 
and of witch-burnings perpetrated on town Linksand baronial Laws. And 
I have felt a strange interest in these glimpses of a past so unlike the pre- 
sent, when thus presented to the mind as personal reminiscences, or as well- 
attested traditions, removed from the original witnesses by but a single 
stage. All, for instance, which I have yet read of witch-burningshas failed 
to impress me so strongly as the recollections of an old lady who in 1722 was 
carried in her nurse’s arms,—for she was almost an infant at the time,—to 
witness a witch-execution in the neighbourhood of Dornoch,—the last 
which took place in Scotland. The lady well remembered the awe-struck 
yet excited crowd, the lighting of the fire, and the miserable appearance 
of the poor fatuous creature whom it was kindled to consume, and who 
seemed to be so little aware of her situation, that she held out her thin 
shrivelled hands to warm them at the blaze. ° * Ihave heard 
described, too, by a man whose father had witnessed the scene, an exécu- 
tion which took place, after a brief and inadequate trial, on the burgh- 
gallows of Tain. The supposed culprit, a Strathcarron Highlander, had 
been found lurking about the place, noting, as was supposed, where the 
burghers kept their cattle, and was hung as a spy ; but they all, after the 
execution, came to deem him innocent, from the circumstance that, when 
his dead body was dangling in the wind, a white-pigeon had come flying 
the way, and, as it passed over, half-encircled the gibbet. * * M 
grandfather’s recollections of Culloden were merely those of an observant 
boy of fourteen, who had witnessed the battle from a distance. The day, 
he has told me, was drizzly and thick; and on reaching the brow of the 
Hill of Cromarty, where be found many of his townsfolk already assem- 
bled, he could scarce see the opposite land. But the fog grednally clear- 
ed away ; first one hill-top came into view, and then another; till at 
length the long range of coast, from the opening of the great Caledonian 
valley to the promontory of Burghhead, was dimly visible through the 
haze. A little after noon there suddenly rose a round white cloud from 
the Moor of Culloden, and then a second round white cloud beside it. And 

hen tbe two clouds mingled together, and went rolling slantways on the 
wind towards the west ; and he could hear the rattle of the smaller fire- 
arms mingling with the roar of the artillery. And then, in what seemed 
an exceedingly brief space of time, the cloud dissipated and disappeared, 
the boom of the greater guns ceased, and a sharp intermittent patter of 
musketry passed on towards Inverness. But the battle was presented to 
the imagination, in these old personal narratives, in many a diverse form. 
I have been told by an ancient woman, who, on the day of the fight, was 
engaged in tending some sheep on @ solitary common near Munlochy, se- 
parated from the Moor of Culloden by the Frith, and screened by a lofty 
hill, that she sat listening in terror to the boom of the cannon ; but that 
she was even still more scared by the continuous howling of her dog, who 
sat upright on his haunches all the time the firing lasted, with his neck 
stretched out towards the battle, and ‘ looking as if he saw a spirit.’”’ 

Active life, however, must needs be commenced, and as the boy was not 
particularly amenable (as may have been guessed) to academical dieci- 
pline, and as hie kingfolk had little choice within their reach, there was 








no alternative for him save to betake himself to manual labour, Regard- 
ing this again, he shall tell his own story.— 

“The husband of one of my maternal aunts was a masen, who contract- 
ing for jobs on a small scale, usually kept an apprentice er two, and em- 
ployed a few journeymen. With him I to serve for the term of 
three years ; and getting a suit of moe moleskin clothes, and a pair of 
heavy hob-nailed shoes, I waited only for the breaking up of the winter 


frosts, to begin work in the Cromarty quarries,— masters of the 
north of Scotland usually combining the profession of quarrier with 
that of the mason. * 


* The qu in which I commenced m 
life of labour was, as I have said, a ples woe A one, and exhibited in the 
section of the furze-covered bank which it presented, a bar ef deep-red 
stone beneath, and a bar of pale-red clay above. Both deposits belonged 
to formations equally unknown at the time to the geolo The deep-red 
stone formed part of an upper member of the Lower Old Red Sandstone ; 
the pale-red clay, which was much roughened by rounded pebbles, and 
much cracked and fissured by the recent frosts was a bed of the boulder clay. 
Save for the wholesome restraint that confined me for day after day to 
this spot, I would perhaps have paid little attention to either. Mineralo- 
gy in its first rudiments had early awakened my curiosity, just as it never 
fails to awaken, with its gems, and its metals, and its hard glittering rocks, 
of which tools may be made, the curiosity of infant tribes and nations. 
But in unsightly masses of mechanical origin, whether sandstone or clay, 
I could take no interest. ’ 7 It was the mecessity which made 
me a quarrier that taught me to be ageologist. * °* Though now 
seventeen, I was still seven inches short of my ultimate statare, and my 
frame, cast more at that time in the mould of my mother than in that of 
the robust sailor, whose ‘ back,’ according to the description of one of his 
comrades, ‘ no one had ever put tothe ground,’ was slim and loosely knit, 
and I used to suffer much from wandering pains in the joints, and an op- 
pressive feeling about the chest, as if crushed by some great weight. I be- 
came subject, too, to frequent fits of extreme depression of spirits, which 
took almost the form of a walking sleep,—results, I believe, of excessive 
fatigue,—and during whieh my abscence of mind was so extreme that I 
lacked the ability of protecting myself against accident, in cares the most 
simple and ordinary.” 

‘To one so shapeless, sluggish and apparently ill-finished, the vulgar 
stimulus and consolation of drink offered a natural reeource,--and for a 
time Hugh Miller yielded to this :—but he presently struggled up from the 
depths of this deadly habit—recalled, it would seem, by an balf-explained 
consciousness of the better tastes and faculties within him. Some of these 
he shall explain—after the fact, however, be it remembered. At the time, 
we can hardly suppose that Mr. Miller read bis book of the quarry so well, 
or could have interpreted it in language so picturesque as the following 
passage might lead us to think.— 

“The Hill of Eathie, like the Cromarty Sutors, belongs, as I have 
already had occasion to mention, to what De Beaumont would term the 
Ben Nevis system of hills,—-that latest of our Scottish monntain systems 
which, running from south-west to north-east, in the line of the great Ca- 
ledonian valley, and in that of the valleys of the Nairn, Findhorn and 
Spe. ’, uptilted in its course, when it arose, the oolites of Sutherland, and 
the lias of Cromarty and Ross. The deposit which the Hill of Eathie dis- 
turbed is exclusively a liasic one. The upturned base of the formation 
rests immediately against the Hill; and we may trace the edges of the 
various overlying beds for several hundred feet outwards, until, apparent- 
ly near the top of the deposit, we lose them in the sea. The various beds 
—all save the lowest, which consists jof a blue adhesive clay—are com- 
posed of a dark shale, consisting of easily-separable lamin, thin as sheets 
of pasteboard ; and they are curiously divided from each other by bands 
of fossiliferous limestone of but from one to two feet thick. These liasic 
beds, with their separating bands, are a sort of boarded books ; for a series 
of volumes reclining against a granite pedestal in the geologic library of 
nature, I used to find pleasure in regarding them. The lime-stone bands, 
elaborately marbled with lignite, ichthyolite, and shell, from the stiff 
Lene the paste-board-like laminw between,—tens and bucdreds of 
thousands in number in even the slimmer volumes,—compose the clorely 
written leaves. I say closely written, for never yet did sigs er characters 
lie closer on page or scroll than do the organisms of the lias on the sur- 
face of these leaf-like laminw. I can scarce hope to communicate to the 
reader, after the lapse of so many years, an adequate idea of the feeling 
of wonder which the marvels of this deposit excited in my mind, wholly 
new as they were to meatthe time. Even the fairy lore of my first-form- 
ed library,—that of the birchen box,—had impressed me lees. 

The general tone of the colouring of these written leaves, though 
dimmed by the action of untold centuries, is still very striking. The 

ound is invariably of a deep neutral gray, verging on black ; while the 

ened organisms, which present about the same degree of relief as one 
sees in the figures of an embossed card, contrast with it in tints that vary 
from opaque to silvery white, and from pale yellow to an ambry or chesi- 
nut brown. Groupes of ammonites appear as if drawn in white chalk ; 
clusters of a minute undescribed bivalve are still plated with thin films of 
the silvery nacre; the mytilacex usually bear a warm tint of yellowish 
brown, and must have been brilliant shells in their day; gryphites and 
oysters are always of a dark gray, and plagiostome ordinarily of a blue- 
ish or neutral tint. On some of the leaves curious pieces of incident 
seem recorded. We see fleets of minute terebratula, that appear to have 
been covered up by some sudden deposit from above, when riding at their 
anchors ; and whole argosies of ammonites that seem to have been wreck- 
ed at once by some untoward accident, and sent crushed and dead to the 
bottom. Assemblages of bright black plates, that shine like pieces of 
Japan work, with numerous parallelogrammical scales bristling with nail- 
like points, indicate where some armed fish of the old ganoid order la 
down and died ; and groupes of belemnites, that lie like heaps of soe d 
ing pikes thrown carelessly on a vessel’s deck on the surrender of the 
crew, tell where scud/s of cuttle-fishes of the ancient type had ceased to 
trouble the waters. I need scarce add that these spear-like belemnites: 
formed the supposed thunderbolts of the deposit. Lying athwart some of 
the pages thus strangely inscribed, we occasionally find, like the dark haw- 
thorn leaf in Bewick’s well-known vignette, slim-shaped leaves coloured in 
deep umber; and branches of extinct pines, and fragments of strangely 
fashioned ferns, form their more ordinary garnishing. Page after page, 
for tens and hundreds of feet together, repeat the same wonderful story. 
The great Alexandrian library with its tomes of ancient literature, the 
accumulation of long ages, was but a meagre collection, net less puny in 
bulk than recent in date,—compared with this marvellous library of the 
Scotch Lias. Who, after once spending even a few hours in such a school, 
could avoid being a geologist? I had formerly found much pleasure in 
rocks and in caves, but it was the wonders of the Eathie Lias that first 
gave direction and aim to my curiosity.” 

We have no choice save to stop here; and what has been said and ex- 
tracted amounts to little more than a hasty cementing of a few passages 
and traits which bave struck us in a story full of local eharacter and 
general instruction. The best review of such a book can hardly amount 
to more than a collection of episodes and passages with a general charac- 
ter prefixed, calculated to direct those who are interested in the subject to 
make a closer acquaintance with its contents.—Atheneum. 

_=>—__——_ 


THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 


The following tribute to the memory of a deceased Conservative is 
from the pen of a London Radical journalist. We announced lately the 
death of the subjegt of it—Dr. Jenkyns, Dean of Wells. 


Not even extreme divergence of opinion has prevented thisjournal giv- 
ing honour where honour was due. Not even essential agreement in doc- 
trine and purpose has prevailed over our sense of the prudent, the gene- 
rous, and the just. It belongs only to the malignant aad the base, to 
make party the sole test of merit, and political adhesion the only title to 
respect. When we honoured the grave of Wellington we expected and 
we welcomed the revilings of that class of democrats whose democracy, 
according to M. Proudhon, is the synonym of envy, that is, the envy of 
all superiority. It may be, when we offer our humble testimony to the 
virtues of a Dean, and to the labours’of an Oxford “ Head,” we shall ex- 
cite the sballow surprise of liberals who when a hero died raked up the 
stale garbage of “ radical” abuse, and we shall risk the cheap reproach 
of emai from those whose political wisdom is a consistency of 
spite. 

The Master of Balliol was an English worthy of the old school, of a 
type becoming rapidly effaced, and therefore all the more worthy of af- 
fectionate remembrance. He was, probably, as near an approach to the 
pure Tory as can be found between Sanity and Sibthorp. At least, be 
was something more old-fashioned than a “ Liberal-Conservative.” No 
doubt he was a firm upholder of the Church in all its“ integrity,” and we 
are not quite sure that he would have accepted with equanimity too logi- 
cal a refutation of the right divine of kings. He was wont to shake his 
head with benignant wonder at the new-fangled notions of these latter 
days, the medieval Puseyisis, the self-tormenting neo-Platonisms, with 
all their incoherent absurdities and rebellious insincerities. Amidst 
younger spirits, for ever halting between faith without conviction, 
and scepticism without philosophy, between idolatry of the past, impa- 
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the future, he held a oom and ey 
sway of discipline and duty. If he had prejudices, they were the 
dices aay habit, af of a sincere attachment to established 
titutions, which from his youth up he had been taught to re- 
vere. He stood upon the ancient ways, but, as incapable of intole- 
rance as of ostentation, heever made them ways of pleasantness to the ar- 
dent seeker of untrodden paths, And thus he was a working Reformer be- 
fore Reform was even menaced by Royal Commission, or cheated by Tutor’s 
‘associations. Years ago he had made Balliol a model college for intel- 
lectua) emulation, for a high tone of feeling, and a conscientious disci- 
pline. Ever siace class lists and honours have been instituted, Balliol 
has borne the palm both in the number and the quality of candidates. | 
Even that desultory class of students who seem suspended half-way be- | 
tween the class men and the “ fast men,” more cultivated than the for- 
mer, and almost as unmanageable as the latter, who come up from Eton 
or from Harrow to Oxford better scholars than they leave it,—even they 
breathed keenly the air, while they disdained the course, of study. At 
any other college these frondeurs, instead of silently and stealthily forg- 
ing arms for future conflicts against the abuses of their Alma Noverca, 
might have sunk into a nerveless indifference, and learned nothing but 
that ignorance of life for which Universities are distinguished. But there 
was one characteristic of the lamented Master which deserves to be a tra- 
dition of Balliol. He used to say, “I like to have scholars, but I will 
have gentlemen.” And all who knew htm can testify to the large and 
liberal sense ia which he interpreted that much abused distinction. He 
meant “ gentlemen” in spirit and in feeling. We believe this honest 
vow was answered. From Balliol portals have come out ministers and 
legislators destined to fierce combats in the Commons, priests and here- 
tics devoted to deadly struggles of faith and controversy, journalists at 
either pole of opinion ; but all, we trust, “ gentlemen.” In training up 
a generation to such a standard surely the good Master did the State 
some service. 

Gazing once more through the haze of memory, alas! on that venerable 
and placid brow, mellowed and never saddened by the declining light of 
a tranquil and beloved old age ; listening once more to the familiar tones 
of that voice with all its suavity of endearing remonstrance and grave en- 
couragement, we crave forgiveness if for a moment we have abandoned 
to respectful emotions the space that was due to sterner thoughts and 
harsher words. 
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tience of the present, and fear of 
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RUBINI. 


Another death has to be recorded, that of the greatest tenor of our day, 
Rubini, who died at Bergamo in his sixtieth year, having left the stage 
some ten orelevea years. In the London Musical World we read 
a Memoir from which an extract or two may interest :— 

“ Before he was eight years old, he sang in the churches, or took a vio- 
lin part in the orchestra. Some time later, he was confided to the care of 
Dom Santo, a priestjand organist at Adro, near Brescia, who had some 
knowledge of harmony and singing. After having tried the voice of 

oung Rubini, he came to the decision that the child had no dispositions 
or the vocal art, and sent him back to his father. The latter, however, 
persuaded that the organist of Adro was wrong in his opinion, continued to 
ive lessons to his son, who at the age of twelve made his début on the stage 
na woman’s part. After this essay, Rubini went to Bergamo, where he had 
contracted an engagement to play violin solos in the entr’actes, and to 
sing in the choruses. His first attempt as a singer in the theatre at Ber- 
gamo was in an air by Lamberti, which was introduced in a comedy. His 
success was triumphant, and he obtained from the impresario a reward in 
money equivalent to about four shillings. The remembrance of this 
event was often a source of gaiety to Rubini, when he afterwards became 
celebrated. Nevertheless, he had the vexation to see his triumph effaced 
by the refusal ofthe director of the Opera at Milan to admit him among 
the choruses on the plea, that he had not sufficient voice. The only re- 
svurce left him was to embrace an offer to join a strolling troupe of singers 
who were just setting out for Piedmont. At Fossano, Saluzzo, and Ver- 
celli, he was entrusted with the first tenor parts. At the last-mentioned 
town he became acquainted with a violinist named Madi, with whom he 
associated himself for the purpose of giving concerts. A tournée through 
Alexandria, Novi, and Vaienza, however, proved unsuccessful, and they 
were compelled to return to Vecelli. The ill-luck which accompanied 
Rubini in all his excursions induced him to retire from the strolling troupe 
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idolatry. Subsidiary to this, there was no creed of “ Democracy” that he 
did not profess, no 7 that he did not cajole. In the hope of a place, 
he went in for the Hunkers ; to make it a certainty, he made love to the 

arnburners ; the favourite of both, witha parricidal ingratitude, on the 
ruins of both factions he reared the throne of his office. A professed Re- 
former, he fearfully bled the treasury; and, in the name of Democracy, 
he grasped without remorse and pouched without shame the revenues of 
the Street Department, Throughout this pantomine of policy, fortune 
played the clown to his caprices. At his touch, Whigs vanished, old fogies 
disappeared, “ the boys” reigned, order fled, the wildest theories took the 
colour of his whim ; and all that was venerable, and all that was novel, 
changed places with the rapidity of a drama. Even apparent failure as- 
sumed the guise of success ; his returns of loads removed confirmed his 
stability, and dirt and filthiness itself only strengthened him in office. * * 

* * Such a medley of contradictions, and at the same time sucha 
masterly inactivity, have seldom been united in the same character. A 
Democrat, an aristocrat, a stern officer, a jolly companion ; the professor 
of economy, the practicer ofits opposite ; of promises manifold, of perfor- 
mances wanting, he has been, through all the vicissitudes of his indolent 
career, the same incomprehensible original--the official without a model 
and without a shadow. At last, as has often chanced to great patriots, 
the people rose against him, and having got rich in office, he graciously 
resigned. Yesterday, with all the confidence of a martyr, this remark- 
able man laid aside the cares of public station, and modestly retired to 
the enjoyment of private life, from which no profane vote will ever more 
seduce him ; yesterday, after the most inefficient administration of the 
Department ever yet known, he subsided into official oblivion. Farewell, 
great genius of inertia and of spoils! and may it be many days before the 
mud-paved, ashes-strewn, garbage-cursed streets of New-York see thy 
like again !——V. Y. Tribune, April 1. 





ANIMATED FurniturE.—Having been called on to give credit to the po- 
pular fallacy—or fact—that furniture can walk and talk, we must be 
prepared to expect from table-turning a social as well as a mechanical re- 
volution of the most extraordinary character. If it is possible to calla 
spirit into a chair, there will be no occasion to invite anybody to fill it, 
and a most distinguished party may be assembled which—as spirits have 
not yet begun to eat and drink—may combine the very highest order of 
company with the very utmost economy. A host with a taste for good 
society, may sit down to his humble chop, and place a dozen chairs round 
his table, for the purpose of filling them with the very choicest spirits he 
may think proper to summon. If the talking furniture and the spirit rap- 
ping should become an established fact we may expect to see it announced 
in the Morning Post that Lady Blank, or the Honourable Mrs. Dash, as 
the case may be, entertained at dinner Alexander the Great, Mr. Pepys, 
Appius Claudius, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Caractacus, and Mr. Ducrow, to 
meet Lord Palmerston and the French Ambassador. A repast for three 
would thus serve the purpose ofa dinner for eleven, and an evening as- 
sembly might be made to embrace several hundreds of the most illustrious 
visitors in the form of tables, chairs, rout seats, and other articles of fur- 
niture, while the cost need not exceed that of sandwiches for two or three, 
and about a pint of neutral negus. 

Cards of invitation will of course have to be sent out to the principal 
furniture marts, and the only difficulty will be to select the shape in 
which a distinguished guest from the world of spirits will be expected. 
Perhaps the better plan will be to fix on certain articles of furniture as 
the types of certain classes, and to issue cards to those articles which are 
agreed on as the representatives of the sort of sociéty whose company is 
requested. If, for instance, the presence of a literary man is desired, a 
bookcase should be asked to give the pleasure of its company ; or if a 
Turk should be selected for invitation the lady of the house should inti- 
mate to some respectable furniture dealer, that she is “‘ At Home’”’ to some 
decent Ottoman. A family consisting of father and mother and six chil- 
dren, might be invited by requesting ‘ the honour of the company of half 
a dozen chairs and two elbows to an evening party,” and a married cou- 
ple might be asked in the form of a double-action harp, while a young 
musical prodigy could be invited as a piccolo. Particular individuals 
might be asked as particular articles of furniture; Penn the Quaker 
might be invited as an inkstand; Sir Thomas Laurence, Wilkie, and 
Turner, as a chest of drawers; and the late lamented Primate of all Eng- 
land as a Canterbury. Columbus could be asked as an egg-cup, anda 





and to Milan, in the chance of finding employment. At Milan, 
the only chance he obtained was an engagement for the autumn season, at 
Pavia, on a salary of less than ¢wo pounds a month. His success there 
was 80 great, that he was invited to Brescia for the Carnival in 1815, with 
the magnificent sum of £40 for three months.” 

This sum of £40 for three months is piquantly to be contrasted with the 
sums which great singers receive in Paris and London, and with what 
Rubini himself received there :— 

“On the 6th of October, 1825, Rubini made his first appearance in Paris 
as Ramiro in La Cenerentola. The charm of his voice, that peculiar style 
which belenged to himselfalone, and was founded on no preceding model, 
the elegence of his vocalisation, and the rare good taste displayed in his 
ornaments and fioriture, ensured his triumph. La Donna del Lago, La 
Gazza Ladra, and Otello confirmed his reputation, and the critics unani- 
mously pronounced him the ‘ King of Tenors.’ Barbaja, who had ceded 
Rabini to the administration of the Théatre Italien, reclaimed him at the 
expiration of six months. Once more in Naples, the now great singer 
was speedily despatched to Milan, and thence to Vienna, where he had 
already been in 1824. In the interval, Bellini’s Pirata and Sonnambula, 
and Donizetti’s Anna Bolena, had provided Rubini with that particular 
character of music which specially suited his organization and his talent, 
and in which he showed himself far superior to what he had been in the 
operas of Rossini. Bellini and Rubini seemed born for each other, and 
their mutual glory to depend on their continued union. It was from this 
epoch — that the incontestable superiority of Rubini, in a special 
kind of music, over allcontemporary singers, wasdeclared. In the operas 
we have cited he first made use of those frequent contrasts of forte and 
piano, which, for fifteen years, was the most distinctive characteristic of 
his talent, and which he must be admitted to have abused by excess, al- 
though by its means he was accustomed to excite the liveliest transports 
of his hearers. This contrast was the stamp of his individuality ; and 
through it he created a manner, or (manner-ism), the imitators of which 
have unfortanately been always painfully inferior to their model. 

“ Until 1831, Rubini remained the exclusive property of Barbaja, who 
raised his salary (the greater part of which, of course, went into the 
pockets of the cunning entrepreneur) to 60,000 francs (£2400.) At length, 
freed from responsibility, he returned to Paris, where he excited the 
greatest enthusiasm in I/ Pirata, Anna Bolena, La Sunnambula, and 
other operas of the new repertoire. The absolute frenzy created among 
the Parisian dilettanti by his execution of the airs, ‘Tu vedraisventurata,’ 
‘ Vivi tu,’ and ‘ Tutto é sciolto,’ in those operas, surpassed anything before 
or since. 

“In the same year, Rubini made his first appearance at her Majesty’s 
Theatre im London, in Bellini’s // Pirata, in company with his wife, 
Mdme. Rubini,—(Her last season as a public singer was Rubini’s first in 
London)—who was engaged as prima donna. His reception, until the 
last scene, was cold, and he failed te move the audience into any display 
of enthuiasm ; but ‘Tu vedrai sventurata’ awoke them from their trance, 
and Rubini triumphed in London as be triumphed in Paris. From 1831 to 
1841 he was engaged alternately, every year, six months in Paris, and six 
months in London, and at the English provincial festivals—except in 1838, 
when he passed the summer at his native place in Bergamo. His reputa- 
tion continually increased, and his great successes caused him to be regard- 
ed as the first tenor of the age. His gains surpassed those of any of those 

singers whom fortune has most favoured. During the year which imme- 
diately followed the termination of his engagement with Barbaja, Rubini 
pve | 125,000 francs (£5000) ; and, from that time forward, his actual 
income, was something more than 200,000 francs (£8000); In 1841, he was 
supposed to be worth two millions and a half of francs.—or £100,000.” 
ubini had great faults, but for large impassioned singing, for exquisite 
a and a voice of thrilling tenderness, he has never been equalled 
n our time. 
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green young tree, whose beauty fascinated the glance its magnifleence at- 
Pacted. Grand, indolent and self-satisfied, he Le at his duke jolly good 
fellow in offiee, wrapt in the contemplation of his own bright fortune. A 
mind free, easy and democratic—a will regardless of public reprehension 
——an inertness that crucified hope, and a conscience steeled to all com- 
plaints, marked the character of this extraordi 
ordinary, certainly, that in the annals of thisC 
and fell, Dragged into office in the midst of 
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away the senses of the people, he commenced his course—a Knickerbocker 
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boys,” and no fortune but in prospective, he knew 
spoils—he acknowl no criterion but success—he worshi 
but Arcularius, and with an eastern devotion he knelt at the 
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Scotcu EpucatioN Br.u.--The Lord Advocate’s bill proposes that a 
Board of Education be appointed, partly by the Crown, and partly by the 
Scotch Universities, to exercise a general superintendence over the pa- 
rochial and public schools of Scotland, with a staff of inspectors of schools 
appointed by the Crown; and that no schoolmasters be hereafter appoint- 
ed without being examined and approved by the inspector for the district. 
Subject to this proviso, the election of tbe parochial schoolmaster is to 
remain with the ministers and heritors of the parish, who are to form the 
school committee for the general management of the parish school; and 
the majority of the heritors at a public meeting may determine that the 
parish school shall be maintained by assessment as a “‘ public school.” 
Public schools, it is proposed, may be appointed by the majority at a 
meeting of ratepayers, a school committee appointed, and the parish as- 
sessed at a rate, the amount of which is not yet named in the bill. Part 
of the schoolmasters’ salaries is to be paid out of the Parliamentary vote 
for education, and the cost of public school buildings is to be advanced 
out of the same fund, but to be repaid by a payment of 34 per cent. for 22 
years. The Board of Education may institute or aid industrial and re- 
formatory schools in Scotland, and contribute to the support of schools 
open to children of all denominations, the funds to be raised by the board 
for these purposes by a general assessment not exceeeding 1d. in the pound 
per annum. A parochial schoolmaster is not to be required to subscribe 
any test, confession of faith, or formula. On the subject of religious in- 
struction, the bill recites that instruction in the principles of religious 
knowledge, and the reading of the Holy Scriptures, as heretofore in use 
in the parochial schools, is consonant with the opinions and religious pro- 
fession of the great body of the people, while at the same time ordinary 
secular instruction has been and should be available to children of all de- 
nominations ; and the bill provides that every school committee shall 
appoint certain stated hours for ordinary religious instruction by the 
master, at which children shall not be bound to attend if their parents or 
guardians object. The board may dismiss a parochial svhoolmaster for 
ee moral delinquency—a public schoolmaster without reason as- 
signed. 

A PROTEST AGAINST SOME PORTIONS OF THE ABOVE.——A deputation, con- 
sisting of the Rev. Dr. Johnston and the Rev. Henry Renton, from the 
Public Questions’ Committee of the United Presbyterian Church, had an 
interview on Saturday with the Earl of Granville and Mr. Sidney Herbert 
at the Privy Council office to represent the views of that body on the 
measure of national education for Scotland introduced by the Lord Ad- 
vocate. The deputation were accompanied by Sir James Anderson, M.P., 
and Mr.’Craufurd, M.P., and had previously had interviews with the Earl 
of Aberdeen, in Downing-street, and with the Duke of Argyll, at his 
grace’s private residence. We understand that the deputation urged 
strongly upon her Majesty’s Ministers the necessity of removing or modi- 
fying those clauses ot the Lord Advocate’s bill which relate to the enact- 
ment of religious instruction and its support by the State.-—London pa- 
per, March 20. 

AGricuLTuRAL Sratistics.--Lord Aberdeen received a deputation from 
the city, lately, at Downing-street, to present a memorial on agricultural 
statistics, which is believed to be one of the most influential, in regard to 
signatures, which has ever emanated from the city of London. Mr. Mas- 
terman presented the memorial, and stated the great importance of its 
object to the commercial interests of the country, which was manifested, 
in so far as the city was concerned, by the numerous and very influential 
signatures appended to it. He trusted that his lordship and the Govern- 
ment would be enabled to effect such arrangements as would secure the 
object sought by the memorialists—the collection of accurate returns of 
the agricultural produce of the country.—Mr. Gregson, in following Mr. 
Masterman, said that he had mentioned the subject in the House last ses- 
sion, and received a satisfactory reply from the President of the Board of 
Trade. Since then some inquiries had been instituted, and returns had 
been delivered from three counties in Scotland. Similar experiments had 
been made in two counties in England, and every disposition had been 
shown on the part of the President of the Board of Trade to make pro- 
gress in obtaining this information. He might state that the returns 
should be obtained and published with as little delay as possible after 
harvest, in order to their being of any practical value, for in regard to 
the Irish returns the value they possessed was much impaired by the fact 
that they were not delivered till fifteen months after the harvest to which 
they referred, thus telling us the quantity of corn at our disposal three 
months after it had been consumed. He might offer as a striking illus- 
tration of the value of such returns, in comparison with the cost of obtain- 
ing them, the fact that the quantity of corn annually sold in this count: 








deceased Gold Stick in Waiting could come as an umbrella stand.— Punch. | 
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great measnre, check excessive fluctuation. An objection had been made, 
that the returns might be viewed as inquisitorial in their nature ; but it 
had been satisfactorily shown to the farmers, by Mr. Pusey and Lord Ash- 
burton, that they were the parties who would be chiefly benefited. He 
could not presume to enter into the detail of the mode of carrying the 
project into effect. The Tithe and Enclosure Commission-office bad been 
suggested as an already organized body, with competently qualified offi- 
cers in every part of the country, whose services might be made available 
in this inquiry. At present there was an uncertainty to the extent, as 
stated in the memorial, of 1,000,000 of tonnage as necessary to earry the 
supplies needed from abroad before next harvest. The expense nationally 
would be nothing, compared to the magnitude of the object and the im- 
portant interests at.stake—Lord Aberdeen said,—Hitherto experiments 
have been made with a view to test the practicability of collecting accn- 
rate returns. Those made in Scotland have been very successful. In 
England the same system has been tried in two counties, Norfolk and 
Hampshire. At first it was not attended with the same success, as much 
opposition was offered, and more would have been if the returns had been 
made compulsory. It is therefore desirable to avoid measures which 
might appear compulsory. I am happy to say that now there is every 
prospect of the experiment being attended with perfect success, I have 
therefore no hesitation in saying, that enough has been done to prove that 
a system may be extended generally throughout the country, though I am 
not prepared to say by what machinery. The importance of the object is 
fully admitted, and its practicability proved. The time and the mode of 
inquiry are, therefore, now the only points to be determined. The ques- 
tion of expense would have to be submitted to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; but on that point I do not anticipate much objection. 





WHERE THERE’s A WiLL, THERE’s A Way.—A curious event which 
happened last Sunday and brought back to mind the former high privileges 
of the monastic orders and the royal prerogatives of the ladies of Fonte- 
vrault has given us food for small talk during the last few days. In one 
of the great hotels of the Rue de Varennes lay dying a lady arrived at 
the utmost limit accorded to human longevity, one who in her day had 
been amongst the leaders of the Voltairian philosophy, and who was sup- 
posed, from the conspicuous position she had held under so many different 
régimes, to be in possession of many State secrets of the most important 
nature. As usual, upon these occasions, the family of the lady, fearing a 
collision with the clergy after her death, had assembled round her bed to 
implore her to receive the sacraments of the Church which the old Vol- 
tairian as resolutely refused to do unless her sworn friend and confidential 
ally, the Abbess of the A——, were present to receive a secret which she 
would confide to no priest upon earth. Now, asit is well known that the 
order to which the Abbess is bound takesa vow of entire seciusion, being 
cloistered, and thereby prohibited from walking or riding through the 
public streets, it was thought that the request was uttered but in defi- 
ance ; and the relatives, even while despatching the message to the reve- 
rend lady, began to despair. But the Abbess is a woman of lively wit 
and great courage—a soul was to be saved, therefore it would have been 
puerile to stand upon trifles in sucha mighty cause. She read over with 
attention the articles of her vow--“ to walk,” “ to ride,” were both 
strictly forbidden to be sure, but nothing forbade “ being borne; and 
so, without the least scruple, she ordered out the gilt and emblazoned se- 
dan chair which belongs to the infirmary, and in which the sick nuns are 
borne backwards and forwards through the garden of the Convent; and 
thus, carried by the two gardeners, a lay sister walking on each side ‘of 
the chair with a hand upon each panel, exactly as Madame de Thianges 
went to audience with Louis Quatorze, did the good lady repair to the 
dying couch of her friend. The old lady, who had evidently invented 
the condition in consideration of its impossibility, was somewhat surprised 
at her entrance, but, nevertheless, fulfilled it with true courtly honour. 
The secret was whispered—the confession made—extreme unction admi- 
nistered—-all fear of subsequent embarrassment avoided, and the holy Ab- 
bess departed, still, in spite of the solemnity of the moment, convulsed 
with laughter at the communication which had been made to her. Of 
course, our suppositions are busy as usual to guess at its nature. The 
old lady is said at one time to have been “ great’? with the Emperor and 
also with Queen Hortense, and we draw all kinds of deductions there- 
ym = seem to arise quite naturally to our minds—Paris éetter, 
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TOUCHING THE Person or Sir C. Naprer,—A part of Lord Palmerston’s 
speech at the late dinner to Sir Charles Napier reminds us of a passage 
in a letter from “charming Molly Lepel’’ to the Countess of Suffolk. 
Our noble Home Secretary alluded to the easy dress of Sir Charles Na- 

ier, and the members of the Reform Club recegnized the truth of Lord 

almerston’s description of their friend by a good-natured laugh and a 
hearty cheer. Sir Charles is not over-given to tailors; less so, perhaps, 
than the great Lord Peterborough, of whom Molly Lepel has leftso charm- 
ing a description in a few words. The great General was careless about 
dress—indifferent, indeed, about what some people would call appear- 
ances, Our great Admiral is equally indifferent. What person in London, 
who knows London, and has his eyes about him, is unacquainted with the 
figure of Sir Charles Napier ?— 

Loose in his gaiters—looser in his gait. 

Not that “ Charley” wears gaiters; but no one line, perhaps, could hit off 
the gallant Admiral better than the line we have just quoted from the 
“ Rejected Addresses.” Not less happy a parallel, in Plutarch’s style, is 
drawn by Molly Lepel between the conqueror of Spain and the Com- 
mander in the Baltic. Here it is:-—-‘‘ Lord Peterborough is here (at Bath,) 
and has been so for some time, though by his dress one would believe he 
had not designed to make any stay ; for he wears boots all day, and, as 
I hear, must do so, having brought no shoes with him. It is a comical 
sight to see him, with his blue ribbon and star, and a cabbage under each 
arm, or a chicken in his hand, which, after he himself has purchased at 
market, he carries home for his dinner.”” One would not expect to have 
seen Beau Brummell or Count D’Orsay so burthened, or equipped ; but 
one has seen—we have ourselves seen—Sir Charles Napier in a dress and 
with encumbrances, that would make a capital companion picture to the 
Peterborough full length.—-London Town Talk. 








Living Sucar-Canes.—One of the greatest discoveries of our day is that 
made by Claude Bernard, of the constant formation of sugar in the liver 
of animals. Feed an animal how you will—with food containing sacchar- 
ine matters, and with food containing no trace of them, you always find 
the animal has, from the blood, formed sugar for itself. Thissugar, which 
is secreted by the liver, is, like all secretions, under the influence of the 
nervous system ; you have only to cut what are called the pneumogastric 
nerves, and in a few hours all the sugar vanishes. 

The amount of sugar thus formed in every healthy animal may be in- 
creased by certain influences, and then it gives rise to, or is the indica- 
tion of, various diseases, In one disease the quantity is so great that M. 
Thénard extracted 15 kilogrammes of sugar (something like thirty pounds) 
from the secretions of one patient! Real sugar, too, and of irreproacha- 
ble taste, according to Boussingault, who tasted it. : 

But now attend to this: what Nature does in disease Man can do in the 
terrible theatre of Experiment. Claude Bernard has proved that there is 
a very small region of the spinal column (by anatomists styled the me- 
dulla oblongata) the wounding of which (between the origin of the pneu- 
mogastric and acoustic nerves) provokes this increased secretion of 
sugar, and if with a sharp instrument you wound a dog or 4 rabbit in this 
place, you will find that in a little while sugar has accumulated to an im- 
mense extent in the blood and other-liquids. One trembles to think of 
the commercial application of this discovery! Instead of Uncle Tom pre- 
spiring among the sugar-canes for amiable Legrees, we see an European 
Legree collecting together a menagerie of animals, pricking their spinal 
cords, and opening a new field to commercial enterprise with the sugar 
thus obtained. Imagine Mrs. Jones mixing in her tea the sugar extracted 
from a favourite cat, whose sudden disappearance she deplores! Imag- 
ine the sudden rise in the markets of cats and curs! Perhaps benevolent 
Burkes and Hares might be found who would thus utilize superfluous 
Christians! It is a discovery with vast horizons—London paper. 
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Correorwe Tar Press.—A Scottish gentleman resided during some 
portion of last year in St. Petersburgh. During his stay in the Russian 
capital he had addressed to him from Paris, that most useful and admi- 
rably conducted English continental journal, Galignant s Messenger, 
in which, as is well known, large extracts are daily given from all the 
leading London and otber British newspapers. But in passing through 
the Russian Post.office every copy of Galignani was subjected to the 
strictest scrutiny and revisal, and underwent a very curious process of 
purgation, by which all matter reflecting on Russian policy, on the Czar 
or his designs, was carefully removed! Some numbers did not reach him 
at all, and of 30 copies of the Scotsman sent to him hence he only received 
one. These may be supposed to have been deemed too fall of peceant 
stuff to be allowed to pass on any terms. A few specimens of such Ga- 
is as were permitted to reach him are now before us, and they cer- 
ate nature of abso- 
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whole columns are cut out bodily, but the fact of entire articles being 
thus slapped out at once by the censor’s scissors by no means affords so 
correct an idea of the laborious nature of that official’s duties as another 
device which he resorts to when the objectionable matter is something 
short of an entire article. Throughout the paper, from articles of ‘Various 
kinds, paragraphs, and even single sentences, are carefully obliterated 
with pumice-stone, the surface of the print being entirely rabbed off, and 
rough blanks left in the columns. Thus, in the number of Galignani for 
September 14, 1853, in the first page, the latter part of an article on 
“ Turkey and Russia—the New Phase,” which we take to be from the 
Examiner, is scratched into oblivion to the extent of fully one-third of a 
column, the last word permitted to appear being “ a false show of jus-” 
—for the pumice stone begins its work in the middle of a word. From 
another article from another London paper in the next column, matter to 
the amount of about twenty lines is similarly erased. In the last page of 
the same number a still more curious example occurs. In the report of 
a meeting at Sheffield on the eastern question a portion of the speech and 
motion of Mr. Alderman Carr is obliterated. The worthy alderman will 
no doubt think much more highly of himself when he learns that in Rus- 
sia he is considered a dangerous man. The state of matters indicated by 
these facts contrasts curiously with Mr. Cobden’s championing of Russia 
as a civilizing and improving state, and also, we may add, with the way 
things are ordered in Turkey, where all sOrts of newspapers are freely 
circulated, and even printed !— Globe. 





More about THat Moyster Steam-surp.—The ways for laying down an 
immense screw and paddle steamer for the Eastern Steam Navigation 
Company are in the course of completion at the yard of Messrs. Scott 
Russell and Co., the extensive ship-builders at Millwall, on the Thames, 
where some hundreds of piles have been driven, in order to support the 
huge fabric. Many hundreds of tons of iron for her keel are ready to be 

ut together, and the contracts have been signed for the completion and 

aunching of the ship within two year#from the present time. The fol- 
lowing are a few particulars of her dimensions :—Extreme length on main 
deck 700 feet, being 430 feet longer than the great Himalaya steamer ; 
extreme length of keel, 680 feet ; extreme breadth of beam, 83 feet ; depth 
of hold (forming four decks), 58 feet ; length of principal saloon, 80 feet ; 
height of ditto, 15 feet ; tonnage, ten thousand tons, builder’s measurement 
twenty-two thousand tons ; stowage for coals ten thousand tons ; stow- 
age for cargo five thousand tons ; five hundred first-class cabins, with am- 

Sao for second and third-class passengers, besides troops, Xc., while 

er screw and paddle engines will be of the aggregate nominal power of 
2,800 horse. She will also carry an immense quantity of sail. The prin- 
ciple of her construction, as designed by Mr. Brunel, will be precisely sim- 
ilar to the tube of the Britannia-bridge. Her bottom, decks, and sides, 
are to be double, and of a cellular form, with two feet six inches between. 
She will have no fewer than fourteen water-tight compartments, also two 
divisional bulkheads, running her whole length. The great length of the 
ship, it is contended, according to all present experience, will enable her 
to pass through the water at a greater velocity, with a smaller power in 

roportion to her tonnage, than ordinary vessels now require to make ten 

nots per hour, and that speed is in fact another result of great size, her 
immense proportions admitting her carrying sufficient fuel on board to ac- 
complish a voyage round the world. 


Excess OF FeMALEs IN Great Brirary.--The number of the male popu- 
lation of Great Britain, excluding those absent in foreign countries, is 
10,223,558, and the female population 10,735,919; consequegtly the fe- 
males are in excess of the males by 512,361, or as many as would have 
filled the Crystal Palace five times over; how many of these were spin- 
sters cannot be known until the second portion of the census is published. 
The proportion between the sexes in 1851 was 100 males to 105 females, 
er about the same asin 1801. The births during the last thirteen years 
give a reversed proportion, viz., 105 boys to 100 girls. How much the 
change in the proportions, and the subsequet disparity of the numbers in 
the two sexes, is due to emigration, or to a difference in the degree of the 
dangers and diseases to which they are respectively exposed, will be dis- 
eussed when the numbers of males and females living at different periods 
of life are compared. The ve ees | in the proportions of the sexes is 
greatest in Scotland, there being no less than 110 females to 100 males in 
that country.—Cheshire’s Results of the Census. 

Hav#soorep.—In the very successful cavalry charge at Salamanca, in 
which General Le Marchant was killed, the late Colonel Hugonin com- 
manding the extreme left squadron of the brigade, had his horse shot un- 
der him. A feature of his character may here be pointed out with credit, 
both to himself, and one of the troopers. Colonel Hugonin’s malady, the 
gout, of which he eventually died, showed its symptoms at so early an 
age, that except as a mounted officer, he could not have acted on that 
glorious day, when with a cloth shoe on one foot, and boot and spur on 
the other, he led his squadron through three lines of French Infantry. 
Seeing his horse die under him, a trooper, who had legs stout enough to 
get himself back into the British lines, gave up his own charger to his 
Jame commander. This anecdote, obtained accidentally from a brother 
officer, was only verified by the deceased, at the pressing instance of a 
friend, for this true English soldier never vaunted his prowess. 








A Narrow Escare.—One day last week Clem. Richardson, gamekeep- 
er at The Nunnery, accompanied by the butler, while in the discharge of 
his duties, went to the edge of a precipice which was overhung with loose 
moss. He had a ferret in one hand, his gun, which was loaded and cock- 
ed, in the other, and a game bag on his shoulder. The moss gave way, 
and he fell down the precipice, which was sixty feet in height. He had 
the presence of mind to throw away the gun as soon as he felt himself 
going. The game bag broke his fall all the way down, and when he 
alighted, the bag was under his head; so that, besides the shock and a 
~ scratches, the injury which he sustained was very trifling.--Carlisle 

atriot. 


Sream Pioverine.--We are requested to state that Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby’s steam plough is now completed, and available for general use. 
Any gentleman who wishes to see it in operation may do so on applica- 
tion by letter, two days previously, to Mr. Scott, Siaclen Bourne. Lord 
Willoughby wishes it to be understood that free permission is given either 
to take drawings of the machinery, or to make any use that may be desired 
of the invention gratis—London Times. 

Cuaret Rorat, Sr. James’s.—The following are the Lent preachers 
appointed to preach before Her Majesty for the year 1854 :—Bishop of 
London ; Dean of Peterborough, Dr. Saunders ; Bishop of Lincoln ; Arch- 
deacon Tattam ; Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Milman ; Bishop of Rochester ; 
Archdeacon Hare; Dean of Windsor, Hon. and Rev. G. N. Grenville : 
Bishop of St. David’s ; Rev. Henry Melvill ; Dean of Chester, Dr. Anson ; 
Bishop of Lichfield ; Rev. Thomas Protheroe; Dean of Chichester, Dr. 
Chandler; Bishop of Norwich; Dr. C.J. Vaughan ; Dean of Glocester 
Hon. and Rev. Dr. Rice ; Archbishop of Canterbury ; Rev. F.D. Perkins: 
Dean of Carlisle, Dr. Tait ; Lord Almoner, , 





Staristics FROM THE ALMANAC.—-The year 1854 commenced and will 
terminate on a Sunday. There are five Sundays in five months of the 
year—viz., in January, April, July, October, and December : five Mon- 
days in January, May, July, and October: five Tuesdays in January, 
May, August, and October : five Wednesdays in March, May, August, 
and November : five Wy vie in March, June, August, and Roveuer : 
five Fridays in March, June, September, and December : five Saturdays 
in April, July, September, and December ; and lastly, fifty-three Sunda ys 
in the year.—WVotes and Queries. 





_ Forwten Vinsyarp AssociaTion.—-This is a new application of the 
Joint stock principle to trading companies. This association, by means 
of greater capital and more extensive influence, proposes to sell wine to 
the consumer at @ much cheaper rate than the importers or retailers can 
afford todo. If it be at all desirable to drink wine, it is as certainly de- 
sirable to procure it from those who will sell it good and cheap. To pro- 
mote this object, a society is forming, particulars of which will be found 
in our advertising colnmns.— London paper. 


Tue Fare or Russta.—Al]] 
to hear all that is said and yo a iin nauk ee 


L bo: . 7 sas é * 
Rousseau—himeelf one of the most dye ae Oe See of 2.d 


the following prediction touching Russia :—« The Empire of Rawia will 

endeavour to subjugate Europe, but in the struggle will herself be con- 

uered. Her Tartan subjects, or her neighbours, will become her masters.’ 
sseau has been dead seventy-six years.— Exchange paper: 


Tue wronc TraP.—The proprietor of a 


(Says a paper before us) set a trap to catch wolv. 

es, but 
a The damsel trod on the trap while waiting (og Sapte odiy 
and was caught by the leg ; when the gentleman arrived he endeavoured 
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wood at Evreux, in France, 











to release her, but was himself caught by the arm. Fortunately, the pro- 
prietor came up shortly after, and released the hapless couple. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in seven moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 274, 


White. 
1. Kt tks B dis. ch. K to B4. 
2. RtoQ@5 ch. K tks R. 
8. Kt to K 4 dis. ch. K to B5 (best). 
4. Qto Q4ch. < moves. 
5. gi 4ch. K tks Q 
6. Kt checkmaves. 





«*, The solution of F. B.’s eccentricity, described last week, and which in 
accordance with his request we published on the i of April, has its basis on 
the supposition that Black’s last move was ‘“ Q B P 2 ;’” whereupon White takes 
P en passant discovering check, and administers to his adversary a guietus han- 
dily enough on the third move. 


To CorresporpENts.—C. R. L. Mr. Kling’s Problem, which you enclose, is 
perfectly sound—you will have the solution in due course.—J. G. E. Once more 
we have /ost a move by setting up the pieces on your dictum. With next con- 
tribution please send certificate from Mayor, Common Councilmen, and Wash- 
er woman, that on inspection they hadn’t discovered many errors in it. 





PRIVATE TUITION NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


HE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, L.L.D.,. prepares a limited 

number of pupils for the Junior Class of any respectable’ College. "He pe vd nine miles 

from Philadelphia, near the Pennsylvania Railway, in a situation at once healthf ul, retired and 
accessible. The next term will commence on the Ist of May. 


West Haverford, Pennsyleania, March 2th, 1854. apl—3t 





PROFESSIONAL CARD. 


RS. EDWARD LODER, OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Profes- 

sor of Italian and English Singing, No. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker Street. Mrs. E. Loder’s 

system of teaching, tested by thirteen years’ su 1 practice in New York, insures a rapid and 

perfect developement of voice, purity of style, and brilliancy of execution. For terms, &c., apply 
personally or bo letter at 10 Carroll Place. 








TO COLLECTORS OF 
COINS, MEDALS AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


R. WEBSTER, 17 Great Russell St., Covent Garden, London. 
DEALER IN ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGE AND MODERN COINS AND MEDALS, 
Inspector of Counterfeit Coins to the Royal Mint, bas the honour to uaint those Gentlemen 
forming Uollections. that his extensive Stock comprises the finest and rarest Numismatic Monu- 
ments, at prices varying according to their ro ¢ and state of preservation. 

Mr. W.’s Cabinets contain many beautiful and valuable specimens in each of the following Se- 
ries Lape pone ROMAN, EARLY BRITISH, SAXON, ENGLISH and COLONIAL, in gold, 
silver and cepper. 

Mr. W. jms se for many years been honoured with the commlssions of some of the largest Col- 
lectors in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Russia and other parts of the Continent begs to 
assure those gentlemen who may favour him with their orders, that the same will be executed 
with the utmost care ; and that all the specimens purchased will be warranted genuine. Cata- 
logues of Sales are forwarded on request, and the highest references given and required, Public 
Museums furnished with Coins, either from Stock or from Sales. 

Mr. W. wishes to dispose of his Numismatic Library, price £600. It is acknowledged by the 
first Numismatologists to be the best private library extant, as containing the most valuable 
works. There are from to 600 volumes. He has also for disposal a beautiful Series of 
10 WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, by KEISERMANN, of Rome, comprising the COLISEUM 
ST. PETERS, PANTHEON, and VARIOUS ITALIAN SCENERY. These Drawings would 
look very grand in a Library or Gallery, they are glazed with plate-glass, Dimensions, exclu- 
sive of the frames, 7—22 pee. by 30% 5 . a ins. by Ban £108. ; 

Gentlemen requiring the ‘‘ English Numismatic al’? may have it presented to them on a 
plication to the Publisher, WM. WEBSTER. m25— 3. 


MES. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
struction in Singing, at her residence, 200 Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg k Luis, septlO 4ms. 


GOOD BOOKS ON EUROPE AND THE EAST. 


I. JERMANN’S PICTURES OF ST. PETERSBURG. 12mo, cloth, 40 cents. 

‘In a brief compass, a correct idea of Russian Life and Manners.”’—-Springyield Republican, 

II. WARBURTON’S CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

** A brilliant and most instructive work.’’—Courier. 

Ill. EOTHAN ; or, Traces of Travel ye ~ Home from the East. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

‘* Nothing so sparkling, so graphic, so truthful, has issued from the press in many a day.’’— 

Critic. 

IV. EUROPE PAST AND PRESENT: A comprehensive Manual of Rur : 
Geography. By F. H. Ungewitter. 12mo, cloth, $2. opean History and 

‘* A treasure-house of information accurately compressed.”’—Churchman, -. 

V. PROF. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE. Third edition. 2 vols, 12mo, with illus- 
trations, $2 50. ‘ , 

‘a rich and reliable mass of European Information ’’—Philadelphia Courier. 

“ We know not of another travel book on Europe that is so amusing, interesting and instructive 
as this.’’— Boston Post. 

VI. VIEWS-4-FOOT; Or, EUROPE SEEN WITH KNAPSACK AND STAFF. 
Bayard Taylor. Fourteenth edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. FF. By 

“* Among a hundred volumes already issued on the subject, it seems to us the best and liveliest.’’ 
—London Atheneum. 

VII. CALVERT’S SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO,, Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


GOUPIL & CO, 


Print Publishers and Artists’ Colourmen, 
No. 3066 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have recently published the following Line Engravings : 


1. THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS (Hemicyle de l’Ecole des Beaux Arts), con- 
taining Portraits of more than 70 of the Great Masters in ee: Sculptore and Architecture. 
E ved in the highest style of Art, by a Lupont, after th ezreat Fresco by De la Roche. 

Size of Plate 102 by 16 inches (without margin), printed on three sheets. Price, plain prints, 
$37 50 per set. This Plate, for which the engraver was awarded the first prize 4,000 francs) at 
the Exhibition of the French Academy in 1855, is also the only Plate Engraving for which a me- 
dal was awarded by the New York Crystal Palace. 

2. FAUST AND MARGARET. Engraved by A. Blanchard, after Ary Scheffer. Size 10 by 
lGinches. Price, plain pfints, $7 50, 

8. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. 
national picture by Leutze. Size 38 by 2234 inches. Price, p' 
site style $25. 

The usual discount to the trade. 

Messrs. G. & Co. call the attention of the trade, to their rich and varied 
assortment of Artists’ Materials. 

N.B.—Catalogues and Price Lists sent to any part of the United States or Canada. 


- UP THE RIVER. 


UP THE RIVER. By F. W. Shelton. 1 vol, 12mo, with 36 el ti “ 
designs. $125. Third Thousand. egant Engravings from origin 

‘* A new and invaluable vein is opened by one who wields a honeydropping pen. His pictures 
of country life are genuine master-pieces ; he describes the familiar facts of natural hintory sina 
daily pass before his eyes with all the charming naivete of old White, of Selbo 
trod into his 
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urne ; and slily in- 

pl t narrative a roguish humour that is quite irresistible. Our praise of 
these letters is not prompted by the fame of the author, for we had learned to admire them before 
we discovered that they are from the pen of a writer whose originality and vigour have already 
made him a favourite with the public.’’—Literary ue in New York Fribune. 

“i es rare pictures with apea. Whether he bes arustic gate, a rat, a robin, a 
squirrel, a misty morning, a hen’s-nest, or an ice-storm, it is always just the thing. His animals 
seem to me as true to nature as if painted by Landseer, his birds as if done by Andubon, imani- 
mate things as beer jugs and pipes in painting, by Ostende, | as beautiful as if put on 
canvas by Claude.’’—Literary Correspondence of Knick c 

** It is full of the country ; trees wave and the sweet breath of the new mown hay is therein, 
with touches of pathos, and -hearted feeling ; while, through all, in a hidden stream of melo- 
dy, like a clear rill, runs the ever varying, cunning facile style of one of the most captivating 

writers of the day.”’—N. ¥. Daily Times. 

** A casket of golden-hearted thoughts deftly arranged and daintily garnished with ornaments, 
as simple as they are tasteful.’ —Knickerbocker. 

** Abounding with choice morsels of delicate wit, sly stabs at the frivolities of society, and pa- 
thetic appeals to the sentiments, the book is a literary feast, « pen to all mankind.””— Hough Notes. 

“* There are few books in which the English language is written with such purity and :aste, and 
we cordially commend the book to all wko ‘love the charms which nature to her votary yields.” 


—Springjield Republican. 
Just published by CHARLES SORIBNER. 
No. 145 Nassau-st. 








For LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
James West. The Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
op Saturday, April 15th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
No berth secured until — for. 
For freight or passage, ving unequalled accommodations for elegance and comfort. ply 
POWARD K. CULLINS & CO., 56 Wall Street 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 11}, A.M. 
The steamship AKOTIC will succeed the ATLAJ TIC and sail April 2b, 1854. 


DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 
BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO.. 83 ¥. 
Issue Drafts payable at sight, Pati Sra Wen Wits WALES. 
Giyan i & Cor Tankers, tonto. National Hank ef Seaitad. Glasgow. Bowman, Gin: 
4 Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in 
Please address, post paid, NEL 
Agente of the Swallow-Tail Li ee — Pete? Ships 
2 » 7 
g v we Tail Lines of 2 ly 
aa REMITTANOES Per Letter will b att and be forwarded as directed. 
ersous wishing to secure passage er Sen Tiverpoel << can do so by applying as 
above. * , mar+—%m. 





G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 PARK PLAOB, 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS 

I. SKETCHES OF THE CAMPAIGN IN NORTHERN MEXICO, 1646-7. By an Of- 
ficer of the First Regiment of Obio Volunteers. With map, 12mo, lon, site. . 4 
II. MR. KENNEDY’S WORKS—Revised edition, completed.—ROB @F THE BOWL. A 
Legend of St. Inigoes. By J. P. Kennedy. Author of ‘Swallow Barn,” ‘* Horse Shoe Robin- 
son,” &c. Revised edition. Uniform with the above works. 12mo, cloth, $1 %. 
III, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ADDISON. Including the whole contents of Bishop 
Letters and Notes not found in any previous eollection ; and Macaulay’s Es- 
says on his Life and Works. Edited by Geor, Washington Greene. Vol. 4 BO. 

in ib My with 


— y <a sd readers, unless 
Spectator magazines to whic was & eontributer. notes 
reene are valuable. The.type, paper, &c., leave nothing to be desired in this edition. — 

Newark Advertiser., 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED— 


oF WAR. Translated from the French, by Major Winehip and Lieut. 
, $1. 

Il. THE POTIPHAR PAPERS. With new designs. 5th edition. 12mo, eloth, $1. 

P Le VALENTINE’S HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Wb illustrations, 
vo, cloth, 


IV. RORKLER’S MANUAL FOR NOTARIES PUBLIC. 8vo, cloth, $1. 
THE LATEST AND BEST WORE ON RUSSIA. 


NOW READY. 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, with a Voyage dewn the Wolga and a 
Teer through the country of the Don C 7 y La Oliphant, author of “ A Journey 
evised 


epaul.’’ From tke 3rd London R and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, cloth, twe maps and 
eighteen Cuts. 75 cents. 


Six Hunprep Copies of this work are advertised by one English Circulating Library ! 


Extracts from Notices of the Press— 


‘‘ The latest and best account of the actual state of Russia.’’—London Standard. 
“The book of a quick and honest observer, Full of delightful entertainment ”’— . Baam’r. 
** 4 Witness worth listening to on matters whereon good evidence is partieularly it to ob- 
oe Cuandion. 
“* No work of similar character with the same lightness of execution has veved an equal! 
clear idea of the vast empire composed of so man 4 roportionate parts.””-! Tendon Gritie. “ 
‘* Mr. Oliphant has not only travelled where Le travellers have been before him 
but he has wandered amid scenes of which everybody is anxious to hear. lis elear and rapid 
descriptions set objects before our eyes with unpretending vividness ; and the notes be Jotsdown 
are always worth attending to.’’—London Leader. 





I. JOMINI’S ART 
McLean. 12mo., cloth 








ALSO, 


THE DIVINE CHARACTER VINDICATED. Being a Review of Dr. Beeeher’s ‘‘ Conflict 
of Ages,’’ by the Rev, Moses Ballou. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF W. H. C. HOSMER, now first collected, with a Portrait on 
steel. 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 

MERRIMACK ; Or, Lifeatthe Loom. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of ‘ The Master Build 
er ; or, Life at a Trade,’ ‘‘ Summerfield,’ &c. 12mo, cloth $1. 

MELLICHAMP. A Legend of the Santee. By Wm. Gilmore Simms. New and Revised 
Edition, with Illustrations by Darley, being the Second of the Uniform Series of Simms’ Revo- 
lutionary Tales.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

THE PARTISAN. A Romance ofthe Revolution. By Wm. Gilmore Simms, New and re- 
vised edition. With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

THE YEMASSEE. A Romance of South Carclina. By Wm. Gilmore Simms A new and 
revise edition. With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

SIMMS’ POEMS. Poems, Descriptive, Dramatic, laqeten, and Contemplative. By Wi. 
Gilmore Simms. With Portrait on steel, 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 

THE WORKINGMAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD: being the Autoblograph: ofa ds ° 
man Printer. By Charles Manly Smith, author of ‘‘ Curiosities of London Life Tomo. eloth, a. 


CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. 12mo. Oloth. $1 00. 


THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By Frederick Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. From 
the second London edition, revi: and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


VASCONSELOS. A Romance of the New World. By Frank Cooper. 12mo, eloth, $1 25. 

MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES. By J. Wesley Bond. Third Edition. Map and 
Plates. 12mo, $1. 

SECOND SERIES OF CLOVERNOOK ; Or, Recollections of our Neighbourhood in the 
West. By Alice Carey, author of “ Clovernook,’’ ‘‘ Hagar,” &c., &c. 12mo, eloth, $1. 


NEXT WEEK. 


A YEAR WITH THE TURKS ; Or, Sketches of Travel in the European and Asiatic Domin- 
ions of the Sultan. By Warrington W. Smythe, M.A. With a Coloured Ethmological Map of 
Turkey. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, - 


‘* Mr. Smythe has had rare opportunities. Few men have crossed and reerossed the empire iu 
jions—and many are the errors, the false reports, the misconceptions as to or 
’— London Athenwaan. 


so many 
motive which are here corrected by an able and impartial witness.’’— 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassaw Street, New York. 


BOOKS OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


I, URE—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND MINES. A new and much 
enlarged Edition of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines. Containing a clear 
exposition of their principles and practice. Illustrated with nearly 2000 Engravings. Complete 
in two large volumes counting over 2000 pages. Price $5. 

This new edition is nearly a quarter of a century in advance of any previous ene. 

It contains one-third more matter than the latest previous one. 

The statistics, inventions and improvements are al] brought down to the present time. 

The results of the London Exhibition on the respective subjects of which the Dictionary treats 
are presented with great fullness and accuracy. 

The numerous errors in the typography of the London edition have been corrected in this, 

Il. LYELL—A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY; Or, The Ancient Changes of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants, as Illustrated by Geological Monuments. By Sir Charles Lyell, 

. A., F.R. Reprinted from the last London edition. Illustrated with 500 woodents. 1 vol., 
&vo. Cloth, $1 75. 

III. LYELL—PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; Or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, considered as illustrative of Geclogy. By Sir Charles Lyel), M.A., F.R.8. New 
and entirely revised edition. Illustrated with maps, plates, and woodeuts. 1 large vol. 8vo. 


Cloth, $2,25. 

* sir Charles Lyell has published two great works on Geology—the present, and another en- 
titled the ‘‘ Principles of Geology.’’ Their scope is very different,—the former relating to the mo- 
numents of the ancient changes of the earth and its inhabitants and the latter containing a view of 
the modern changes. Each is complete in itself and independent, and the two treatises have bnt 
little in commen, 

‘Few men of the or have a scientific attainments, or a finer and more powerful under- 
standing, or a more philosophical method of investigation than this distinguiebed geologist, and 
his writings must always possess a standard value. His conclusions are all in aecordance with 
the finer interpretations of revelation.’’— Newark Advertiser. 

IV. APPLETON’S DICTIONARY OF MACHINES, MECHANICS, EN@INE-WORK, 
and Engineering, designed for Men ot Science, Practical Work Men, and those intended for 
the Engineering Profession, containing’over 4,000 Engravings on Wood. Complete in two large 
vols., strongly bound, $12. 

‘* The more we see of this publication the more are we convinced that it is a work of unsur- 
passed utility. With a complete copy of this publication, the huamblest hanie in our land, if 
he possesses + meat intelligence, may become a Whitney, an Arkwright, or a Fulton.’’—Free- 
man’s Journal, 

** This able work we have already noticed as containing more that is valuable to the scientific 
man and practical mechanic, than can be found in any ore publication in the Euglish language.’ 
—State Register. 

V. DOWNING—THE ARCHITECTURE OF COUNTRY HOUSES, ine Designs for 
Cottages, Farm Houses, and Villas, with remarks on Interiors, Furnitare, pap my be pvt of 
Wereies and Ventilating, with three hundred and twenty illustrations. By A. J. Downing. 
l vo 4. 

‘ This book will effect more in the way of awaking a genuine and healthy state of Architecture 
even in the cheapest dwellings, than anything which has yet issued from the press.”"—W. F. Cou- 
rier & Enquirer. 

VI. COOLEY.—THE BOOK OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE—A Cyclop 
Practical Receipts, 1 In 














‘lia of Mix Th d 
tion in the Arts, Manufactures, and Trades ; including 
Medicine, Pharmacy, and mommy, designed as a compendious Book of Relerence for 
the Manofacturer, Tradesman, Amateur, and Heads of Families. By Arnold James Cooley, 
ayy Lem 3 Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. One vol. Svo. of 

Price ound, 

“It is adapted to every class of busi being a disp y for the chemist, a directory for 
the artisan, a guide for the merchant, and a rule for the household in most of the aff&irs of domes- 
tic economy.’’—N. ¥.Commercial Adv. 

VII. APPLETON’S MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH. With an Alphabetical Index 
of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 31,000 places. Thirty-four beautifuity Eoqpoved and Colored 
Maps, with Tem ture Scales. Svo. size, bound in 1 one vol. royal 8vo. Price $3 50. 

‘* Nothing could be more beautiful than the style in which this exceedingly valuable work is ex- 
ecuted. It is done in the very first style of art, and prepared with a care and attention that insure 
the greatest possible . An Atlas of this character, corrected up to the Present year, con- 
venient in size, and in every way admirably fitted for the study, the library or the school-room, 
we regard as indispensable. We for it the attention of our readers. \—Churehman. 

VIII. ANDERSON.—PRACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE. A Collection 
of Modern Letters of Business, with Notes Critical and Ex lanatory, an Analytical Index, and 
an Appendix, containing Pro Forma Invoices, Account Sales, Bills of Lading, and Bills of Ex- 
change. Also, an Explanation of the German Chain Rule, ‘as applicable to the Oalculation of 
Exchanges. By W. Anderson. 12mo. $1. 

‘+ It is not merely valuable as examples of commercial style, but as introducing the reader and 

student, in the most familiar and intelligent manner, to the — of sin all 

its branches, as cartied on between this and other countries ; in fact, it is a book whieb s be 

found in every count house and +chool, as the general mercantile information which it com - 

—- and fami cannot fail to render it interesting to all classes of seaders.’’— London 
aminer. 

IX. HOLCOMBE.—THE MERCHANT’S BOOK OF REFERENCE; or, Law of Debtor 
and Creditor in the United States and Canada. One vol. 8vo., bound, %. * 

. “ Js the — J. the Woy ~ aoe a As ay, we thank Mr Molcombe 
for new ° es 0) ing. 

ee So eee gh egal learning. It is just the beok that is most needed 
ag Catalogues of D. A. & Co’s Publications furnished, on application, by Mail. 








DUMAS’ NEW WOREK—THE FORESTBRES. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


THE FORESTERS ; by Alexander Dumas, translated from the Author’s original MSS. One 
vol. eielighthol covers, price 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. 
This del 1 and une: le work by the world’s renowned Dumas, is the first of a Se- 


ries of Standard French Novels, which will ublished simultaneously in this country and in 
Europe. An arran t has been made with those distinguished French authors ne, 
Dumas, Victor Hugo &e., by which new works, from their pens, shall be issued bere as early as 
at home. English are made by an accomplished scholar to w the 


re and the English languages are alike familiar, and with the approbation of the eriginal 
autbors. 





THE REGENTS’ DAUGHTER. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
(Removed from No. 200.)—Publish this Week : 








THE REGENTS’ DAUGHTER ; A Serio-Comic Play in five acts, adapted from A} di 
umas’ Romance ‘‘ Une Fille du Régent,”’ by the itor of ‘The Albion.” One vol. 8yo0,4 
cents. 


paper covers, 2 
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Cie Albion. 


























PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—APRIL. 
NOW READY. 





CONTENTS. 
1. THE ENCANTADAS, OR ENCHANTED ISLES. 


8 NTO. 
SONNEOTIGUT GEORGICS. 


2 


3. 


. NSU: 

s Ores FROM MY KNAPSACK, Number III.—Names.—Soap Plant. —seneien with 
the Advance. eile Ore. Ory. —Military Engineering. —Owls. — Cana on the Nucces.— 
P-rilous Passage—P. Pear—Vegetable Monsters—Our Fl ‘arantula— Kest— 
tace—The Rio Grande—White Flag—The Presidio—Women an Children —Problem 
in Politioal Economy—Military Funeral—Fording— Mexican a me Alealde— 
The Padre—New Camp—Traffic—Population—Administradon of Justice—False Alarm. 

6. FIRESIDS TRAY 

7. THE GREAT PARIS CAFES. 

8. A TOSS-UP FOR A HUSBAND 

9. THE VISION OF HASHEES 

10. REVIEW_O EVIE 
ll. THE TWO ELS. 
12 OF FITN IN ORATOR 
3. OUR EXODUS PROM JERICHO 
® 14. eo AND IN. 
e, ib. A Pat ABOUT PLANTS. 
16. THE Bie bay 
i. a LRITRR ON AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT. 
15. 8 SAME ABAR NOTES AND QUERIES. 
19. EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Lite: an—American, English, French, and German. 


To Subscribers and the Trade. 

Seconp Vouume.—The December pamber osm leted the Second Volume of the Magazine ; price 
‘Two Dollars, in cloth bindin, ers for the Volume should be forwarded at onee. 
The cloth cases or covers will be suppli at 2 ‘omnia, The First Volume may also be 

G. P, PUTNAM & CO., Publishers 
10 Park Place. 








GLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
Rew TANORS, TO THE BANK OF CHARLESTON 6n the BANK OF PLivEe 
POOL in Sams of £4 and ap negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by CENTER & CO. 
Oct8—~éms. cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York 
AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
Hor. Joun Buvurty Rostnson, Hon. Purser MoGr 


LL, 

Chief Justios of Upper Genie, Toronto. ae President of the Bank of Montreal. 
H. Rosinson, IMPSON 

— Deputy Com. al, Montreal. * "Cashier ofthe Bank of Montreal. 


Br Gpenee noses Messrs. Gitmour & Co., 
’ Hon. Halison Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal 
June aa fingers. Lemesunier Routu & Co., Merchants, Montreal, 


DELLUOC'S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


J ye ema and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
onounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that A as he given to children. It is invi gorating, and prevents any derangement ot the bow- 
as as it does net sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
Camilies. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, b: 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cov. doth Street. 
N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
arn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 











TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


| Ge CASES OF se atg ope pd and various ills to which on a6 comnpinies gives rise, it is an 
valuable remedy, at once palatable, safe and efficaci 


oman Compound Extract of Cubebs ond Copabia has become very 
autre erent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity va heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


Prepared aud wpoply wholesale and retail, by joan A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Pcie ) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich 8t., of Warren, N. Y. 


For sale Restten, Cnt Co., T. T. Green wg ye pa John aod Duliue & Co., 
an f vhs bef and by ’& Bivodgood, Flushing L. I. 


THES NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION boy the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 


. Soihting ‘the red, whether at th of his fir 
assn w rat the st pre- 
potalt of of the annual pay- 


interest to the a of one- 
pre Se ee | (the 


paid thereon, ote cot. 


for the Medical Examination " 
os or Stamp Duty. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Clement Tabor, 
Hugh 
A. 0. Barela: 
, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Bi neeeen, th ne, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
| hon tert, Henry Judah. 
Jim. 0. Gr a Wandieiea: Sieeinek ©, @. niin, teen. 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
; R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
.- W. Jack. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, { av, Lag ag Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMBS B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
, Office—Montreat. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
460 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
principles of this Office ate Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 


Tas 
a } = analysis of its own experience from time to tide, 








Cash 


John Moss, 
J. Leander Starr. 
T. Colley Grattan. 





ee te tee eee eee 


Halifax N.S. ... 


ete eee eee 


St. Joon, N. B..... 





Annaal Di 
yeep ty tee Doped 


adopt eat nature of the risk may justify. 
this v ow a annual — page A wy he ~ each o— pF rm em Nee fe one 
, or per cent. excess, to all nsurers whose Policies 
enw Ky Tk LE 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
@ the plan of the toa return of half the profits, 
Agencies are throughout the Colonies. 


ard OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


A. OC. Baronay, Esq. 


, Chat 
Cuanias Benwert, Esq. FReperiok enecs, Ese. Eomunp 8. Symes, Esq. 


Hues Crort, Req. | Onas, THos. , “wa Esq. Ciement Tasonr, Ese. 
Joux Moss, bisa. Joun SuHaw THomas Wast, Esa. 
Francis F. ” Esq. 
? Wu. H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
AUDITORS, 
Bevery Eve, Ese. | Taomas Wii1tams, Ese. 
BANKERS. 


Messrs. Guyn, Mitts & Co. 
Messrz. Carpacs, [urre & Rosse.., Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wm. > taee, 5. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J Wrpthinghon, "we 


Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, BR. R. Fabre, 
y Galt, Theodore Hart. 
on J. Sremeta, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
Strachan 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


R. 
we hm 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
t. John’s Newfoundland... { J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FPREDERIOK R. rt ARe, General hows for Ln yo North American Colonies. 
. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MontTreat. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENOY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowers by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“ A Saving Bank vor THE Wipow 4np tue Orrsan.”’ 

bis Life Asswrance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fand ef $100,000. 
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Lives at thals ir C General Agency, No. Tl Wall seat New “turks re PGS edweens hovel 


Montrea) 


Galifax, N.S. ... 


®t, Jobn, N.B.... 


Oharlotiotows, P. KR. Island. . { Hon 











to CALIFORNIA TA and to . 
Pomesrns os Seay Te TAA asered of 0 me extra p 
# Medical Hxaminere m stiondance dally a1 ociock, P M 
f Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 

James Boorman, 

Jone J, Palmer, ¥. G Tusk 

John G. Holbrooke, A. G. , 

Peat peter Rowen S Di = 

Henry Galeb Barston” 


BANKERS: 
‘The Merchants’ Bank, Now York. © The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 

ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDIGAL EXAMINERS: 

DS. 8. 5. KERN. DE. MEREDITH CLYMER 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


AFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
‘NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, feaies . . 
SeTON, WELLS & 00. 0. 14 Broads 














LIVING The Ships comprising this line are 
be obtained by ication at any of the offices of the American seas Oo,’ 
eal, Vir & Go. and Harndon € o's Pundlyba Eeprem The me <n npoinnnuphrenets 4g 
oo Raraio 00 60 8600s 000 00 COs ee cece cents ccccces Loews. 
LIFE INSURANCE. The ADRIATIG 7.0.2... a ee eee ee eee 
ntract for G ’ 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON talon to thn ste hy Lime Kan ft 
FIRE AN IN ANY and comfo 

D LIFE SURANCE COMP . Price of passage ‘from New York =a in first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Excle 

No, 56 Wall Street, New York. sive use of extra size state rooms, rom Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 


RE NOW EREFARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public to their propo- 

sals for effecting ianmenee on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
justed on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, = be found lower than those of other Com- 


panies ; whilst their large capital "and reserved fund, ther with the personal nsibility of 
the shareholders, offer a guarantee of security ae led in this country. — ets, contain- 
Tables of Rates, “and every information relating to the subject, may be had at the office. 


"tike Company is willin, to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
on an unex mable life. 

— by ned 1 of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
lions of Dolla The Paid-up Capital, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
MILLIONS OF DOL LARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly halfa million of dollars, 
and eonstantly ‘ing, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. 

DIRECTORS IN y Bh YORK. 


James Brown, Std 
Frayois Correnet, Esq., Mena 

Joseru GalLiarRD, Jr., Deputy Chat 

Avex. Hamutron, Jr., Esq. 

Writs 8, Werwore, Esq. 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 


ALexanper E. Hosack, M.D. | 
ALFRED Pru, Resident Secretar, 


a, fo. Ww. Faper, Esq 


Grores Barca 
Joseru Fowzer, Ese. 


Mortimer Lovencaven,, Esq. 
D. F. SANDERSON, 








— L. Sanps, M.D. 





BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


us COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 


Low rates of insurgnce without profits. 
Loans granted on folicies. 
Halt of prewinm may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the Sobel scale. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 


AGENCY, 





His Excellence: 


1 tome ARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen ae, Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Bi | Hon. Ju Campbell. John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel ati ng John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE SSSUR ANOS OF LIFE is a su to which but a small proportion of those chtetty 
ve their careful attention. 

The ps he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 

for their —— maintenance, is the type rd the Se reat majority of those who may read this 

netice. He striving by steady economy to aceum' su t means 

to render them —_ degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 

be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 

to of the present ! Cannel mest men seseli pesee. cad enaenplee of the Cistress eaaned hy the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death 

Assurance is the only means by which the p= attainment of this object can be secured. 

By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 

amount of the savings of a —— and at the =r (during his own life or a term of years) 





Wah rene 





ag) gland 7 Vinge wishes to set asi pe 5 etentien ts 
spread this most admi ble ‘system di genera’ ion by 
the thousands to whom it would bring nt _s of mind, + in @ in the bour of death untold com- 


ort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Petey aad its has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having 
ears, assuring nearly Fay pa and although of com vely recent formation, its 
ios had the true tion of witnessing the benefits Howing from its establ t. 
Upwards of £8,000 bey «dey upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the queen of those who require 
it most, the widow = the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its hers yes gee both 1 by adve ~~ and the free ba- 
ena ~~ as well as by the and ones, be but all are not 
at the ha: moment when they seis am . © ttn © friendly voice of 
and fore it is hoped that this notice ma any who need it most to reflect 
duty «to those of their own honse, further solicitation to se- 
valuable protection. 
for aiitn Sunds, vin: economy of expenditure and m eaters sely apem what 
and a high rate of interest, man- 
this Province, thus comb’ the | 
with those — —_ speak 


perfect prudence rates of assurance 
seprenented in the ee 
a British office has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of 
ba the “ Canada”? expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth 
the outlay “ee ror of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with aes dest ast 





7 


z. 





a 
att 


$ 








vreee of Th ; other Gane-08 onial Com panies, but solely to corroborate the —_. i = oe 
“The Canada’’ are a beyond any comparison with the best managed offi 
et TA also be a matter for serious thonght that the whole Colonial busi now transacted 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 


of management , a8 the additional interest upon the accumulated 

the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense snch an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’’ 
Residents in —_ portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 

by with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest est ell Agent. 

“Annuities and. endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
eceived in Deposit or for — at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 

For farther i , Reports, or Tables of Rates. appl Wea by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMO Secretary 

38 King 8t., Samal, Cc. W. 


NHW YORK AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION CO. 











HE UNITED STATES MAIL ty ea th FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
mander, and the HUMB D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne follewing days : 
NEW YORK. 

Franklin. . . 1854. April, . 8 | Premklie .c.. cece. 

New Steamer......... May...... 6 New Steamer 

| er June..... 3 | Franklin... ........ 

New Steamer......... Juiy..... 1 New Steamer 

WPOMEIENS 6 bocce wees July..... 29 | BORE, 060000 0 e060 

New Steamer wie August... .26 New Steamer 

EDS 20.40% sn d¥ee Sept...... 23 EG twp odo0 > % 

New Steamer......... Oct... al New Steamer 

PPOMRIER . wot ccc cee MOV eco kas 18 ! Franklin,....... Buse 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, stren, or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
ngers are of the most epereres kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both nt and returning, Led offer to passengers proeeeding to Lon- 
advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 

Price ot Passage from New York ‘to Southampton or Havre, first class,... 
second class, 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, .. . 7 
second alass........ ; £.500 

a board. 





secured until paid for. An experienced sur; 
An etters and newspapers must pass through the Post o' 


For freight or passage 
= corly MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
one ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
KEY 4CO., nN ts, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON. WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CoO 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows 


CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 





CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. Morrison. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 , Capt. Leitel. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 








City of Manchester... Saturday, April 15, 1854. | City of Manchester. .Wednesday, Mar = 1854, 
City of Glasgow...... Saturday, May 13, ‘ City of Gl Wednesday, Ap’!19, 

City of Manchester . . Saturday, June 3, “ City of Manc abi. Wednesday, May 10; “ 
City of Philadelphia... -About June l7, “ City of Philadelphia, About May 24) se 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon after State: 
midshi 
forwar aC venere 


Including Steward’s fees. . 
A limited ber of third saan uae Teeees ca ons trom Philadelphia, from 
number o c ¥ en at 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 7 “ ie 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at cerresponding rates. 
An experienced su’ wilt be carried on each shi 
Small drafts drawn at - on = Engin and Ireland. 
For freight or presage apply to 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 


- * 





SAMUEL SMITH, Agen’ 
7 Walon: Street, Hiladetpbin 
RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 


or, 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 











HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam- 
ann s “* GLASGOW,”? 1962 Tons, and 40u horse power, Ropert Orate, C mander, 
“NEW YORK,” sed apg power, ase appointed vo sail as under, vis: oe 
wet ote ork ot Nay, "a rz. FROM GLASGOW. ie, 
nesday, af at o'clock, , noon. Tuesday . a A 
ednesday, 28th ef J | Thursday. e0sees ceccce ~ 
Passage Movey Firs Cais Geloen Sat Rooms) ......+.+. ie ry 
Do. Ciidahly E89. 4440 000-040 seeteeseees 5 
{Stew i a ete eee te eee eee 
Third Class’—A limited number of third supplied with provi- 


a 


sions of good ous\ity, properly cook at TWE 
Conlana Sinaeeee Ses woaiate or passage apply 





@. B. HABICHT, General Agent. 





oo lee, N.Y 
Now York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages ee 
Intending 


An experienced surgeon attached to cack ah ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
» 1864. 


ry 


'?. 


3 


BERR Exe: 


. 














sea 























For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & oe No. 56 0. 86 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liv 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. Od King’s Arms Yard, London. 

a, MONROE & CO, 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. H. DRAPER, fone 





The owners of these ships will ~y?, Pieding Sy for gold, silver, bullion, specie, fewetry, 
cious stones or metals, metals, unless bills are signed therefor, and the value thereof poi Al seed 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

















Chief Cabin Passage ...... se eeceeceses S120 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 970 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiéf Cabin Passage . . seeseee sees $100 | Second Cabin Passage....... eataice cea 
"” g@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Pins sun.cses veenesracned __) AMOTICR,. ooo 000s 0 oes cece es ONDhe 
SE 50405 va cide tondavehad Capt. Rrrim. BEFORE 20+ + 220+ 00 ++». Oapt. Smanvon, 
Africa, .... Capt. Harrison. Niagars,............ sss eee Capt, Lame 
icin cednibenye cnet dade tesicmenes baetinitia ts one 
Africa. ... New York Sth 
Canada .. -Boston . 12th “ 
Europa, New Yor oh “ 
Americ ton. . Ba “ 
- . New York a 
Arabia .Boston. . = 
Africa... .New York. ” 
Canada. . Boston. ..... ad 

Berths not secured until pald for, 

The owners of these shir ess will not ae accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, ak 
Prosions Stance, ox Hetsis, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
“Per ireight or passage, egply 0 E. CUNARD 

4 Bowling Green. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 





WASHINGTON..........Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,...............Capt. E. Higgins. 
‘These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dares or Sartinc—las. 
Washington pele ee ag” ey ee 
Hermann «-..... « 4 . ss Saturday, Feb. ore oooae = 
Hermann. ....... fT Saturday, pril B00 Aga wn 
Washington.................Saturday,May 20..... ae — 4 16 
MOUNEMs 000 00 000 ce cecce eos Saturday, June 17..........duly 14 
Washington ........... é y, July 15..........Aug. Tl 
Hermann. ..... occccecee Saturday, Aug. 12..........0p 8 
Washington. ..... ovsngoecape Saturday, Sept. 9......... Oot. 6 
Hermann.......... ooeesseses Saturday, Oct. 7.........-Nov. 3 
Washington ......... «sees. Saturday, Nov. 4..........Dec. 1 
b Chose ceeegcecencees Saturday, 2. eee Doe, 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 16 
‘ednesday, March 29) Hermann........ 18 
ednesday, April 26, Washington lt 
Wednesday, May Hermann . * 
. Wednesday, June 21 Washington 6 
.. Wednesday, July 19| Hermann ........ 3 








a. h +, 


at S both going and soterning. they offer to passengers proceeding to Lea 
= bs Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money 

of passage from New York 4 Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
cabin ght saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 








ll Letters and oo Senet pam cheangh the Post Office. 
Ro Bills of Lading will he signed on i Ban of —e 
freight passage ly to 
Po os wooly ©. H. SAND. 26 Sonth st., New York. 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY 400. , Southam 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


as ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “CURLEW,”’ W. Sampson, Commander,—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 


Friday... csccesesceviees April 7, 1854. | Monday . -May Sth, 1854. 


The CURLEW neo est t been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
and St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ven- 


sed P Money to Bermuda $30 00 
Do. do. St. Thomas . 7000 





eee ee ee ee ee eer eee 


For Freight or Passage, ly to 
- — E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 





LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughom 
The foilowing 





a composing the line of ets under the cy of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and London on the following Tharsdays throughoss 
the year ; touching at P to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
. New York. London. 

Devonshire,. .H. R. Hovey, ane 1, .. July 30,... Nov. 27. | May 20,..- Sept. 17,...Jan. 15. 
Northumberland, J M Lord, | Ap _ Aug 11,... Dec. 9. | June 1,... Sept. 29,... Jan. 27. 
eee E. ‘Champion, ryt ts. .. Ang 23 **" Dec. 21.| June 13... Oct. 1,... Feb. 8. 

"t. “tries... L Pratt,| May 7... Sept. 4,... Jan. 2. | June 25... ne ae ° 
bm ampton, E.G. Tinker, May 19... Sept. 16,... Jan. 14.| July 7....Nov. 4....Mar 6. 
Hend’k ~ hy S. Warner, | May 31... Sept.28,... Jan. 26.| July 19....Nov. 16,... Mar 16. 
Ocean Qneen, R. Griswold, | June 12.) Oct. 10).//Feb. 7. | July 31... Nov. 28,,,. Mar % 
Amer’n Eagle, R H Moore, | Ju: e | .. Oct. 2,. “Feb. 19, | Aug 12. 10,...Ap’l 9. 
Palestine, (New) July . Nov ...Mar. 3,| Aug m4. ec. cas . 
Amazon, (New) July &.. * Hee. B * Mar. 15, | Sept 4... Jan. 








These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and wd experievoed pavigutom 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, outward, A 4 each adult, without 


wines and 
> for = ay reels. 
op are aud efor, Apply to “a 


liquors. Neither the ca ner owners of these 

of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN and $70 Soath street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


——— 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will ledve Havre on the 16th, and 
Ist of each month, as follows : 


New York on the 





New York. Havre. 
16th February 
ST. DENIS, “22 16th June. 
Foliansbee, : October 
.€ 16th 
ST. NICHOLAS, ; ; 
Bragdon, master. : 
Ist Mareh ..... XG Aprit. 
MEROURY, Now Cipper) § [5 Jun SALT iouh Avert, 
Conn, master. } it Noni." SLLEIIDEIDIDIIIT @ 16th December. 
SS SRST ey FO” 
bd gree TBLL, Ist Abas La peepee abn iTS $ 16th September. 
Wend, master. Ist December. 0020700000000... Meth January. 
all first class New York built vessels, provided with an requisite articles fa, he om 
sresaieanta rece re experience in the trade, ‘The petot 
*Booas mat to the subscribers ala free from an y charge bat se those actasBy 
BOYD & HI cK EN, Aes 
- ————— 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





ee een ote oO attention to reports ef the Ships being full, but te 


OFFIOR, No. 10, PARK PLAGE, 





